











You see them wherever you go 
They go wherever you see them 


An Oldsmobile was the first runabout to cross 
the American continent under its own power. 

An Oldsmobile won. five medals in the recent 
Mt. Washington Climbing Contest. .. =. , 

An*Oldstiobilé™w6n “thé niedal*inthe= recent 
English Reliability Trials for detai/s of construction 
and ease of manipulation. 

‘A detailed account of the achievements of the 
Oldsmobile would fill a volume. 

These cars are equipped with the famous 
Oldsmobile 10 H. P. Motor, all machinery 
simple and readily accessible, no gaskets to cause 
trouble, hub brakes, comfortable and roomy 
tonneau, all the advanced progressive ideas and 
devices. 

For pleasure, for service, for all round reliability 
—the best thing on wheels. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 


All prices f. o. b. Factory. 
Send for book about Oldsmobiles. 
Address Dept. S 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS y 
DETROIT, U, S. A. 


Member of the Association 
of Licensed 

Automobile 
Manufacturers. 
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Unique virtue in its dainty lather 


brings beauty 
leaves the skin like velvet and very clear. 
A curative cleanser—fatal to complexion 
flaws and peculiarly agreeable to the skin. 


Test it for yourself! 25 cents a cake. 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream—softens, heals, refreshes. 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 1o cts. in stamps 
for handsome brochure, 32 pages, 9 x 12 inches, containing 
large photographic portraits of leading actresses and actors. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








15 CENTS PER COPY. 21.50 PER YEAR. 
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For Christmas 


PRESIDENT 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S _ Suspenders — 


are in beautiful “Art Girl” boxes, suitable for 
EXTRACT OF BEEF mailing. Handsome presents. Price 50c and 


Stands for all that is best in cooking. $1.00, all stores, or mailed postpaid. 
Get genuine weth blue signature as above, THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG, CO., Box319Shirley, Mass. 
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SS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Subscribed Capital ‘ ° ; ‘ . $15,000,000 
Paid-in Capital r . ‘ ° ° 3,000,000 
Profit and Reserve Fund ‘i ‘ ‘ - 450,000 
Monthly Income, over r ‘ ‘ 200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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Just because Doll sells direct and cuts 
out in-between profits you can buy this 
magnificent repeater and_ split-second 
race-timer, which strikes the hours, the 
halves, quarters and minutes, full-jew- 
elled movement, 14-k., heavy solid-gold 
hunting case, for only $149.75—$300 less 
than it would cos you in any retail store. 


= lt is the best of timepieces, a stop watch which wi] 
eatch the fractional second right under the wire and 
stand ordinary usuage for a lifetime and longer; guar- 
anteed in every way, and sent on approval on receipt of 
price. A retailer won’t sell a watch like this once a 
week, yet he has to carry a large, expensive stock and 

ay big profits to his ee who pays the manufac- 

urer enough to cover large financial risks and a hand- 
some surplus. 


When a retailer does make a good sale he has to get 
afew hundred per cent profit out of you. 


That is why DOLL can sell direct and save you $300.00 


When in New York come and see. Next 
best thing is to send a stamp for cata- 
logue O., full of illustrated examples of 
the great principle factory to pocket. 
There is a split-second stop watch for 
$15 in a gold-filled case that could not be 
bought for $50 retail, Every sportsman 
ought to own one whether he has a watch 
or not—same thing in Doll solid 14-k. 
case $50 retails for $150. Good gun-metal 
Watches that keep correct time, and will 
stand hard knocks, from $2.75 up. Excel- 
lent values in Diamonds at about one- 
third retail prices. 


W. F. DOLL MFG. CO. 
175 BROADWAY. Upstairs 
Near Cortlandt Estab. 1876. Tel. 3434 Cortlandt 


Referenses: The Oriental Bank, New York 








D Ga S 
FAC TORY 7 POCKET 
DIAMONDS 


GUARANTEED\\\| 





Almost every man owns a solitaire, and every woman 
should own at least one diamond ring—if you have a wife 
or;sweetheart who hasn’t 2”¥, its your bounden duty to 
get her one forthwith. It’s a pretty poor man who can- 
not buy at least one girl ove diamond ring. 

But in buying diamonds, remember 
that what you can buy retail can be 
purchased direct by mail from DOLL 
at just about one third the retail price, 
and that DOLL guarantees the article. 
Catalogue No. O contains a number 
of interesting Factory to Pocket offers, 
illustrated accurately. and if you can- 
not conveniently call and see the 
stones themselves, just send a stamp 


for the Catalogue. 
FACTORY 





This Diamond Solitaire, 14-k. solid 
Gold Ring, Tiffany model, will gladden 
the heart and look well on any girl's 
finger, comes in neat, attractive case, 
and would cost $22.00 in the ordinary 
way; whereas $9.75 sent to DOLL 
brings it to you, postpaid and guaran- 
teed—including case. 


Just one little example—somewhat extraordinary— 
but true. 
W. P. DOLL MPG. CO., 175 BROADWAY. Upstairs 
Near Cortlandt. Tel. 3434 Cortlandt. Estab. 1876. 
References: The Oriental Bank,<N. Y. 
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RAIN COATS 


For Men, Women and Children, any Size, any Quantity 


Rubber and Oiled Clothing 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 


RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 


R. H. Pease, Pres. J.A.Shepard,Sec. OC. F. Runyon, Sec. 


61-63-65 and 67 FOURTH ST. 573-575-577-579 MARKET ST. 
PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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An 
Ideal 
Residence 


Suburb 


33 Miles From San Francisco in the 





Famous Santa Clara Valley 


Memoria] Arch, Stanford University 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT induce- 
ments to the tourist and home-seeker. 


First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexcelled 
by that of any other town or State. 

Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. With a $30,000,000 endowed 
University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and Pre- 
paratory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we pos- 
sess exceptional educational advantages. 


Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean, and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town or- 
dinances and*the sentiment of the people) we offer you an ideal place to 


BUILD YOUR HOME. 


FOR PARTICULARS ‘ADDRESS 


PALO ALTO BOARD OF TRADE 
PALO ALTO - - CALIFORNIA 
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RAMBLER § gc pe One, 1905 Hodel 
cyl a rs Y, 
Othe o Models $75 750-$ 850 ~. 2000 : 3000 


Qutomobiles of the same price do 
pee — op h arg aa . Those 
of equal power cost more 
ger much, Simplicity of con 
struction and an enormous 
output, every working part being 
made in our own plant put — 
Rambler in a class 
« Let us tell * age more i, i 
We will gladly send “A Litt 
History,” complete sectientilles 
and illustrated matter. 


Thomas B,) er ry & Company 


MAIN. OFFICE & arog KENOSHA, ‘WISC. 
BRANCHES 

BOSTON. 145 COLUMBUS AW. NEW York 

CHICAGO, Jas cotnasue 3&6 ® STREET 

PHILA, 242 N.BROAD ST. AND B 


| earesentatives 7m all leading cities through out the country 
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A STARTLING OFFER 


$1.00 WITH ORDER 
The Works of EDGAR ALLAN POE 


In Ten Volumes, Illustrated. 16 mo., Cloth, Embossed in Gold. With the 
FOR ONE 


New York 400 Magazine "2: 


A handsome monthl ’ 
at Benteme = verbs poy covering the world’s events in beautiful pictures, with departments 


All For $1.00 With Order 


and $1 for two months additional. SEND TO-DAY. 





Poe was one of the 
few writers of the 
very first rank that 
America has produced. 


His genius—in its own + 3 
field—is unrivaled and eG ha Bete GER 
unapproached. He Ff r; P 
created a school of EDGAR EDGAR EDGAR 


ALLAN ALLD 


POs POE 


fiction and poetry that [eaes 
has nad many imita- . 
tors, but none that 
even the most fulsome 
courtesy can compare 
with him in depth of : 
feeling, effective style, ; Re f 
and in his weird and OL.1, VOLAL VOL VOLIV. WOL:V, WOL.ME WOLVU. MOL.vii ‘OL 
mystic train of 
thought. He is one of 
the most interesting of 
writers for he has the 
knack—or genius—of 
writing stories of such 
power that the aver- 
age reader cannot lay 
one of them aside, af- 
ter he has once start- 
ed, until he has read 
to the end. No collec- ave. WOVEN Loven! Lows , S seseck temmes Ga 
ton of ee os 4 P : SOAS “SE Saree 
an American is complete without a set of Poe—for not only doe 
a on ee ee ee wat as his is one of the ues or or ptm perenne H, om 
e Known in every land 
act of duty somewhat akin io patriotion., of culture, to read his works should be an 
oe was the inventor of a school of fiction—startling and wei 
imagination and humor are the greatest ever written. Poe’s woshe bare inet ca ns’ 
versal popularity, not only with the English-speaking peoples of the world, but by foreigners 
“— Re have been translated into many languages. : _ 
r. am H. Rogers, an earnest student of Poe, consented to wri 
first volume, and it is without question the first really unbiased queasie of tha aon oe 
First editions of Poe’s works are held at fabulous prices. A copy of ‘“‘TAMERLANE” re- 
cently sold for $2,400.. It is published in Volume X of this new RICHMOND EDITION 


She Richmond Edition 





















Merrill 

Pub. Co., 41 This delightful set of Poe’s Works is printed from new type-set plate 

West 24th St., especially for this edition. The size of type is long primer, which is my = 

New Yerk. ing and restful to the eyes. The paper is splendid, made to order for this 
edition. The illustrations are from original paintings by F. Gilbert Edge. 


The set is bound in fine garnet linen cloth and = 

a> are eaney in size, 4x6 1-4 inches. a an a 
ree dollars covers the entire cost of 10 fine cloth-bound volum 

the New York 400 Magazine for one year. The publisher’s p= god 

this set of Poe’s works alone is $5.00. Quick action on your part 
will place the big end of the bargain with you as long as the 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me 
the entire set of Ed- 
gar Allen Poe’s Works. 
in 10 volumes, cloth bind- 
ing, for which I enclose $1 as 
first payment I agree to pay present edition lasts. 
you $1 monthly for 2 months--$3 
in all. You are also to mail me the 


N. Yo Magazine for one Year MERRILL, Publishing Company, 
hasesessneesce degmeatndexecsactunccs oases 4] West 24th Street 
IMB. ecccccce coccccesecs EO OCT NEW YORK 
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YOU MAY SELECT 


any one of these beautiful Genuine 
Diamond pieces shown here at 
$50.00; send $10.00 and we will send 
it on approval; or if you prefer, you 
may pay the $10.00 on delivery after 
you have seen and examined the 
article. Dept. 136. 


Marquardt @ Scott Co. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 
126-128-130 State St., Chicago, Ill. 























$1000 FOR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENTS 


$1000 in cash prizes will be given to the 
agents sending in the largest lists of sub- 
scriptions to 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE 


in addition to an unprecedentedly liberal 
commission on each subscription. First ] 
prize $500, second prize $250, third prize $100, 
besides many small prizes. No experience 
necessary; contest just started. Successful 
agents made $50 to $60 a week. Write to-day 
for details. 
“TRAVEL” is a magazine. This means 
an epitome of fiction, fact and poetry. Born 
in the Southwest it has through merit alone 
become the magazine of all sections and of 
all classes. It is progressive or it would not 
be crowding out other publications in its 
province. It is literary and newsy, and 
above all, pure in sentiment and elevated 
in literary tone. It is handsomely illustra- 
ted, topographieally correct. Circulation now 
000. We want fully 50,000 by January Ist. i} 
Single copies 10 cents, by the year $1.00. 


TRAVEL PUBLISHING CO. 
Suite 20, Odd Fellows Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. | 



























AMONDS 
REDITA 






















The balance you may 
send us at the rate of 
$5.00 per month. Illus- 
trations shown here are 
late patterns. Each 
Diamond is carefully 
selected, is pure white 
in color and perfect— 
every stone is a gem. Now 
isa good time to start 
and save for your Christ- 
mas Gift. Any honest 
person can open an ac- 
count with us, regard- 
less of there financial 
worth. We pay all ex. 
press charges whether 
you buy or not; give a 
written guarantee with 
every Diamond, and al- 
low full original price 
whenever you want to 
exchange for other 
goods or a larger Dia- 
mond. We give your 
orders prompt attention 
and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction or your 
money back. We refer 
to Pan American Bank- 
ing Co., capital $500,000. 
Write to-day. 
























BeSteen a DHE NGeaviNG 


‘Ime: 


>| 


SEEING 
2s belreving in advertising ) 
A good illustration of the article 


advertised will make more people 
Jelieve in its merits than a page 


of descriptive matter. 
suggestions and prices. 


Sierra Photo Engraving Co., Inc. 
Phone Main | DESIGNERS AND 
398 ENGRAVERS 


Get our 


324 Grant Ave. San Francisco 
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WIIOS YOUR TAILOR ? 





Wear your own clothes. 


Not your own merely because you 
bought and paid for them, but more 
especially from the fact that they 
were made for you. 


You don’t have to be here when 
your suit or overcoat is being made. 


Only your measurements have to be 
here, which is all that any good 
tailor requires. 


Do you appreciate how much it will 
mean to you to have your clothes 
actually made to fit you perfectly ? 


Write us for the name of the mer- 
chant in your town who will show 
our woolens and take your measure. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant 
Tailors, Chicago. 
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MARIE LOUISE GERSTLE See Successful San Francisco Women 
From a Miniature by Lillie O’Ryan 
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WILLIAM KEITH (Artist) 
From the 


Se 





See Successful San Francisco Women 
miniature by Lillie O’Ryan 




















SENATOR CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS (of Indiana) Republican Vice-President Candidate 
(From his latest Photograph) 
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Boyé, Photo 


A FAIR CALIFORNIENNE IN A THEATRICAL ROLE 


Union Photo Engraving Co. 
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CALIFORNIA’S NEWEST OIL FIELDS 





BY H. A. CRAFTS 


HE United States have seen 

some very remarkable devel- 

opments of oil fields, but none 
of them have been more remark- 
able than that of the Kern River 
fields near Bakersfield, California. 
Although but five years have elapsed 
since this development began, the 
fields are the largest producers in 
the country to-day. The fields lie 
about six miles northeast of Bakers- 
field, and although they cover, as at 
present developed, only about fif- 
teen square miles, they contain not 
less than 876 producing wells that 
are estimated to produce on an av- 
erage of one hundred barrels of oil 
daily. 

The total product of crude pe- 
troleum of the State of California 
for the year 1903 amounted to 25,- 
000,000 barrels. Of this amount the 
Kern River fields produced 16,009,- 
ooo barrels, or nearly 66 2-3 per cent 
of all the oil produced in the State. 
In fact, the output of oil in these 
fields has been so enormous that the 
product has become a drug in the 
market. Three years ago, the price 
of oil at wholesale at the wells was 
one dollar per barrel. To-day the 
price is twenty cents per barrel, as 
quoted on the market. And it is 
said that some sales have been made 
as low as fourteen cents per barrel. 
The market has become so over- 
stocked that the oil well men are 


discussing the expediency of cur- 
tailing the output. 

At the same time, strenuous ef- 
forts are being made to extend the 
market. The Kern River oil being 
almost exclusively a fuel oil, with a 
heavy asphaltum base, it is the en- 
deavor of those interested to extend 
its use in the lincs of creating heat 
and of supplanting the use of coal 
in the creation of motive power with 
that of oil. The oil has been found 
extremely well-adapted to the firing 
of locomotives and of marine en- 
gines. Ome-half of the locomotives 
now employed on both the Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific railways 
are fired with oil from the Kern 
River oil fields, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when oil will entirely 
supplant the use of coal on those 
roads. At the same time there are 
one hundred and more steam craft 
plying in and out of the Golden Gate 
whose engines are fed by the same 
class of fuel. It is said that pe- 
troleum at twenty cents per barrel 
is equivalent to coal at seventy 
cents per ton, and as coal in Cali- 
fornia sells from $7 to $14 per ton, 
the economic advantage of oil over 
coal is at once apparent. 

Oil is also being substituted for 
coal in the conduct of factories and 
foundries, in the heating of build- 
ings. The development of the oil 
fields has stimulated manufacturing 

2 





A View of the Kern River Oil Fields 


throughout the State to an enormous 
extent. The output of manufac- 
tures in California for the.year 1903 
was valued at $150,000,000, a large 
part of the product being due to 
the cheapening of fuel consequent 
upon the discovery of such vast 
deposits of oil. It is said that one 
hundred distillates valuable in the 
arts and sciences have been already 
obtained from this petroleum, while 
experiments are constantly being 
made to add to the number. It is said 
rubber may be made from this petro- 
leum that in quality is superior to 
the natural product. Strenuous ef- 
forts are also being made to find 
outside markets for this enormous 
outpour of oil. The railroads enter- 
ing Bakersfield have supplied them- 
selves with a vast equipment of tank 
cars, and it is estimated that not 
less than 60,000 barrels of oil are 
being shipped out of the town daily. 
It is no rncommon spectacle to see 
on the coast lines immense train- 





loads of oil hauled by double-header 
engines. The asphaltum derived 
from the oil is also shipped in large 
quantities to Chicago, New York 
and Boston. At the same time, the 
Standard Oil Company, which is in 
the field as an agent and transporter, 
has a pipe line extending from Bak- 
ersfield to Point Richmond on the 
bay of San Francisco, a distance of 
280 miles, through which _ great 
quantities of the oil are conveyed 
to the larger market of the coast. At 
the same time the company is con- 
verting nearly its entire asphaltum 
product into coke for smelting and 
furnace use. There being large de- 
posits of iron ore in the foot-hills of 
the Sierra Nevada range, within 
easy transporting distance of Bak- 
ersfield, initial steps are being taken 
to establish smelting works at that 
point, which may be made to utilize 
corsiderable quantities of the  by- 
product of the oil fields. 

But in spite of all the efforts be- 

















California’s Newest Oil Fields. 


ing put forth to dispose of the sur- 
plus output of the Kern River oil 
fields, oil accumulates upon _ the 
hands of the producers to an enor- 
mous extent. The Standard Oil Co. 
alone has over 6,000,000 barrels on 
storage, and is constantly enlarging 
its storage facilities. For a time it 
constructed the regulation tubular 
steel tanks, but long since abandon- 
ed that line of work as being too an- 
tiquated and too expensive. Now 
the method is merely to excavate 
immense storage reservoirs in the 
earth and run the oil into them. 
Some of these reservoirs hold half 
a million barrels, being from 400 to 
500 feet in diameter, and fourteen 
feet deep in their centers. The res- 
ervoirs, as soon as the excavation 
has been completed, are roofed over 
with one-inch boards to prevent as 
far as possible the evaporation of 
the stored oil and also to protect it 
from foreign substances. At first 
it was the custom to cement the bot- 
toms of these reservoirs to prevent 
seepage of the oil, but even that pr>- 
cess came to be considered both 
laborious and expensive, and it was 
consequently abandoned. Now, the 
earth forming the basins is simply 
well tramped before the oil is 
turned in, and is allowed to go at 
that. 

The Kern River oil fields are 
situated near the southern extrem- 
ity of the San Joaquin Valley. 
Thirty miles south. of the fields the 
Sierra Nevada and Coast Ranges 
form a junction. The San Joaquin 
Valley is a level plain, 300 miles 
north and south and 80 miles on an 
average from east to west. It is al- 
most completely surrounded by the 
two mountain ranges referred to 
above. 

The oil fields lie among a group 
of sand hills a few miles north of 
the Kern river, and have an eleva- 
tion of 400 feet above sea level. They 
appear to exist in the form of an 
immense basin filled to an unknown 
depth witn loose material, such as 


4gt 


sand, shale and clay, with the oil 
held in a series of strata. 

The land upon which the oil was 
discovered had been considered of 
but little value. It was even a poor 
quality of grazing land. It had been 
largely owned by the Southern Paci- 
fic Railroad Company, which had 
sold many an acre at $1.25 per acre. 
Just previous to the discovery of oil 
the land had been selling at $2.50 
per acre, 50c. per acre down, the 
balance in five years at 7 per cent 
interest. Immediately upon the dis- 
covery of oil, this same land went to 
$5,000 per acre, and some oil men, 
judging by the amount of oil it is 
producing, claim that it is easily 
worth $30,000 per acre. J. J. Mack, 
John M. Keith, John Bunting and 
others, made millions by the 
advance in the price of these lands. 
John M. Wright had bought large 
quantities of this land at $2.50 an 
acre. As soon as oil was discovered, 
he began developing, and made his 
millions by unloading. E. L. Doheny, 
another large holder of these once- 
supposed cheap lands, closed out his 
holding for $1,400,000. 

Oil was discovered on the banks 
of the Kern River about six miles 
from Bakersfield, in May, 1899. The 
discovery was made by Elwood and 
son, who had been engaged in chop- 
ping wood in the neighborhood. 
They went down about sixty feet, 
with pick and shovel, and then drill- 
ed forty feet further. The first der- 
rick was erected in July, 1899, and 
the well was drilled to a depth of 
350 feet, when oil was struck, and 
the well began producing at about 
thirty barrels every twenty-four 
hours. Other wells have been sunk 
to a depth of 1,000 feet, but the av- 
erage depth of the wells to-day is 
about 650 feet. 

The wells are not what are com- 
monly known as “gushers,” but re- 
quire to bz pumped. The majority 
are operated under lease, paying the 
owners from one-eighth to one-half 
of the output as royalty. The out- 
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put of the wells range from thirty 
to four hundred barrels each, every 
twenty-four hours. The oil has a 
gravity varying from 13 to 16. 
Those acquainted with the work- 
ing of the Kern river oil fields say 
that the output of oil could be in- 
creased to almost any extent, and de- 
clare that not more than ten per cent 
of the actual oil territory has thus 
far been developed. On the west 
side of the San Joaquin Valley and 
within the same belt, is a proven oil 


territory forty miles in length and 
from one-half of a mile to a mile and 
a half in width. The Midway oil 
fields, forty miles west of Bakers- 
field, are ten miles long by half a 
mile to a mile in width, and are only 
awaiting an extension of the Cali- 
fornia oil market to be developed. 
There are wells in the Midway dis- 
trict that produce from 25 to 400 
barrels of oil per day. The gravity 
of the Midway oil runs from 16 to 
25 degrees. 





Interior of an Oil Reservoir (Under Cor struction) 
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THE TRENT WATERWAY 
The Peterborough Hydraulic Lift Lock 





BY C. H. ALLISON 


HE Trent Waterway is the 
name given to that magnifi- 
cent series of water stretches 
connecting Georgian Bay and the 
St. Lawrence River (Lake Ontario) 
at Kingston. Traveled by Cham- 
plain, sailed by Indian warriors, 
later considered as a military route 
by British soldiers, these waters 
are now once more the center of in- 
terest—a greater interest than that 
of war, for henceforth this beautiful 
system of lakes and rivers is dedi- 
cated to commerce and industry. 
Seventy-five years ago or more 
the work of canalizing this natural 
water course was begun. Internal 
dissensions, a lack of funds and more 
or less opposition to the scheme both 
in and out of Parliament have 
caused delays, and it is only within 





the past decade that steady, consist- 
ent work has been done by the Ca- 
nadian Government. Of the total 
distance of 203 miles, 165 are now 
navigated by steamboats, and only 
three miles of actual canal remain 
to be constructed in order to open 
up the Trent Waterway from end to 
end. The route finally selected is 
from Midland, on Georgian Bay, 
through Lake Simcoe, the Kawar- 
tha Lakes, the Otoabee and Trert 
rivers to Trenton, on the Bay of 
Quinte (an arm of Lake Ontario). 
It will provide the shortest water 
route for grain from the Northwest 
to tide water, the distance from any 
common point on the Great Lakes 
via the Trent Waterway and Mon- 
treal to Liverpool being over 700 
miles shorter than via Erie Canal 
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locks at Peterborough, Ont., showing one Hydraulic lift down and the other up 














A nearer view of the immense lift 


and New York. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has expended nearly five 
million dollars on the work, and an- 
other five millions will be required 
to finish it, but unless something 
unforeseen happens, in a few years 
more Canada will see the final com- 
pletion of its great national under- 
taking. 

Undoubtedly the most striking 
and interesting feature of the canal 
work is the Hydraulic Lift Lock 
recently put in service at Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., where a fall of 65 feet 
has been overcome by the construc- 
tion of a single lock which operates 
-automatically and does the work of 
five ordinary locks. There is noth- 
ing else of the kind on the Ameri- 
can continent; and while the princi- 
ple is not new, there being similar 
locks in England, France and Bel- 
gium, it is a decided novelty and a 
noteworthy engineering feat on this 
side of the water. The Peterborough 
lock is, mreover, twice the size of 
the old country lift locks, and it em- 
braces many modern improvements 
not possible in the rather antiquate1 
structures abroad. It was designed 
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and built entirely by Canadians, 
who feel justly elated over their 
brilliant achievement. 

A glance at the accompanying il- 
lustrations will give one a very good 
idea of the appearance and method 
of operation of this lock. It is a 
huge structure of concrete and steel. 
The towers, whose function it is to 
guide the chambers in their verti- 
cal course, are 105 feet high from 
the bottom of the pit, which is 27 
feet below the level of the water in 
the lower reaches. Over the center 
tower is the lockmaster’s cabin, 
from which the entire operation is 
controlled. It will be noted there 
are two large chambers or vats, mto 
which vessels are towed frofm the 
upper and lower reaches. One is al- 
ways up, the other down. hese 
chambers are steel basins measuring 
140x33 feet, with a plating of 9 feet 
Io inches in depth. The basins 
weigh about 400 tons’ each, and 
when filled with water to the depth 
of 8 feet weigh 1,700 tons. They are 
each supported by heavy steel 
trusses of the double cantilever 
stvle, upon a cast-iron ram go in. 
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in diameter and weighing 120 tons. 
These rams have a 65 ft. stroke, 
and work in two steel water-tight 
presses, one under each chamber. 
The foundations for the presses are 
on solid rock in wells 70 feet deep. 
The pressure caused by this 1700- 
ton weight on the go-inch ram is 
about 600 pounds to the square inch. 
A 12-inch pipe connects the two 
presses, and when the valve regu- 
lating the presses is opened, the 
chamber at the top, which has been 
loaded with about 8 extra inches of 
water, giving it an increased weight 
of 100 tons, will slowly descend, 
forcing the chamber on the other 
side up to the higher level. The 
end gates are opened and closed by 
means of a hydraulic engine, ves- 
sels being towed in and out of the 
chambers with a capstan which is 
also operated by hydraulic engine. 
Small steamers and 800-ton barges 
are handled readily in this lock, 
the total length of time required to 
make a lockage being about twelve 
minutes, from the time a boat en- 
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ters the chamber on one level until 
it leaves it on the other. The lock 
has been in operation for some 
months and works perfectly. 

Throughout its entire course, the 
Trent Waterway is designed for the 
passage of 800-ton barges having a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels. These 
barges will sail in tows of four, 
drawn by a steam barge, giving a 
total of 120,000 bushels in one tow. 
They will receive their cargoes 
from the big lake freighters at Mid- 
land, make the trip to Montreai in 
seven days or less, and trans-ship 
direct into ocean steamers there, 
the barges acting as floating eleva- 
tors. <A three-cent rate on = grain 
from Port Arthur to Montreal is 
promised. 

Our Canadian cousins will soon 
be in position to make a strong bid 
for commercial supremacy in the 
matter of carrying export grain from 
the West, and the Erie Canal, in 
spite of its enlargement, will have 
to face the keenest kind of compe- 
tition. 























A SEAT OF LEARNING 
Its Relation to the Commercial World 
First Prize Essay Contest. 





BY SAM F. BATDORF 


VERY few years ago there 

need have been no hesitation 

in saying that no relation ex- 

isted between our institutions 
of higher learning and the business 
world. 

It was the accepted view of busi- 
ness men that college teaching was 
too theoretical for commercial us- 
ages; and, for the most part, educa- 
tors did not admit that their instruc- 
tion should cover this field. 

But there is a continuous evolution 
within both the commercial world 
and the college. The business arena 
is constantly growing wider and 
more complex, and the university 
curriculum is ever becoming more 
comprehensive. Hence it was cer- 
tain that these two forces, in which 
are bound up the best interests of the 
nation, would not always remain out 
of touch with one another. 

In order to arrive at an intelligent 
understanding of this fact, it will be 
necessary to consider, briefly, the 
changed conditions of the world of 
commerce. 

A few years ago, James Bryce 
wrote: “Commerce plays a larger 
part in the life and movements of 
the world than ever before. It is 
a more potent factor in international 
politics than ever before.” 

With the dawn of the twentieth 
century we can go further and say 
that it is the most important factor 
in the life of the world, and in di- 
recting the policy of nations. 

A great war growing out of com- 
mercial questions is now raging in 
the Far East. Who can say where 
or when the next will be? 

At the same time a great and com- 
plex commercial war, national and 


international, is continually waging. 
The citizens of each nation struggle 


among themselves, and every nation 
is a contestant with all the rest. 

On this great field of activity, 
known as the commercial world, is 
tound almost every imaginable pur- 
suit; and those who would success- 
fully trace their way across it must 
be titted for success in the very best 
way. The business world is, indeed, 
a living picture of the “survival of 
the fittest.” 

What part does a great educa- 
tional institution play in this stren- 
uous struggle? Mr. Bryce goes on 
to say: “In this state of facts every 
possible mode of promoting the com- 
mercial success of each nation be- 
gins to be studied and _ discussed. 
One such method is the cultivation 
of aptitude and skill of the individ- 
ual man, who is the ultimate factor. 
Here, then, begins an answer to our 
question. For since the individual 
man is the final agent, and since it 
is the office of a university to equip 
the individual man with the means 
of doing things and of working out 
problems, it cught to be the univer- 
sity which most efficiently fits men 
to solve the difficulties in the busi- 
ness arena. 

Let us see how this has 
worked out in practice: As soon as 
the German States became a_ unit 
and began to reach out after foreign 
commerce they established thorough 
commercial colleges—not like our 
technical schools, but wherein was 
taught the ESSENCE of business 
and all the underlying PRINCI- 
PLES of commerce. 

France and Belgium soon followed 
suit. England dubbed the Teutons 
“theorists.” Yet England had soon 
enough to regret the commercial suc- 
cess of this nation of theorists. All 
things considered, Germany has had 
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an unparalleled commercial growth, 
with but one special reason for it, 
viz., the training which she gives 
her business men. 

France and Belgium, too, have 
held their own uncommonly well 
through the same means. 

The overwhelming success of 
American engineering works all 
over the world is another example. 
It is acknowledged that their ability 
to overcome competitors everywhere 
is due to the education of the profes- 
sion which is among the best-trained 
in the country. 

This shows that college training in 
business has proved far superior to 
any rule of thumb method, even 
when the latter is practiced by ex- 
perienced men such as the English 
nation produces. 

Now, then, since this is a truism 
we ought to establish the reasons 
for it. This will be done most easily 
by comparing the man of a college- 
commercial education with one who 
has started in business without this 
special training. As an example, 
suppose that a young man with a 
very common education has entered 
a hardware establishment as an of- 
fice boy and has worked his way up 
through every detailed portion of 
the hardware business connected 
with that establishment. By the 
time he has reached the manager’s 
chair, do you say that he has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the hardware 
business? Suppose he has been ever 
so apt a student, has his experience 
taught him the relation between his 
own line of business and other lines? 
Between the business and financial 
world? Can he carefully guage the 
involved question of demand and 
supply? Can he meet the effect that 
“hard times” will have upon his busi- 
ness? Is it probable that he is even 
acquainted with all phases of the 
hardware trade, or more likely that 
he knows only a branch of it—say 
the wholesale or retail line? 

Yet these are matters vitally con- 
nected with the hardware business. 
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And in order that the industry may 
occupy a befitting position in the 
commerciai world, some one must 
thoroughly understand them. But 
the men who can gain all these 
things by experience in one business 
career are very scarce. 
Furthermore, their experience is 
bound to be narrowed because they 
have no acquaintance with the REA- 
SON for things. Now, suppose that 
another young man enters the same 
establishment four years later than 
the first, fresh from the commer- 
cial department of a great university, 
where he has been studying the 
broader commercial questions and 
learning the principles of business. 
Let him enter as an office boy, since 
a great many of our prominent busi- 
ness men still insist that this is the 
only way. Ina very short time his 
mental culture will make up the time 
lost to practice in acquiring it, he 
will catch up with his rival and very 
probably outdistance him. And 
when this man reaches the mana- 
ger’s chair he has all the practical 
knowledge of the uneducated man 
and twice as much more that is of 
greater value. His knowledge of 
governing principles is given an ad- 
ditional worth from the fact that the 
business world presents so many 
phases and changing features. And 
while the practical lad must go on 
substituting knowledge for thought, 
traveling in the trodden paths, work- 
ing out no new problems, the college 
man starts out with a brain scienti- 
fically cultivated and trained to 
thinking out perplexities of every 
sort. He is well equipped for suc- 
cessful struggles with the world, and 
for seizing the opportunities and 
meeting the responsibilities of the 
highest positions for which all may 
strive. He is the man who will be 
among the “fittest.” More than that, 
his fellows will acknowledge his 
leadership. This is one of the marks 
of a college man, that he is usually 
to be found in places of leadership 
in the world’s work. It is coming to 
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be the case in commercial pursuits 
no less than in any other. Here, 
again, then, we find an answer to 
our question. 

In his article, “True Functions of 
a Great University,’ Mr. G, T. 
Ladd says: “The truly best men 
ought to lcad—of this there can be 
no doubt. And the truly best educa- 
tion is the education that makes men 
truly fit to lead.” 

There is just one other requisite 
—that the leader be in touch with 
those whom he would lead. It would 
seem from this, then, that the ideal 
leader in commercial circles is the 
EDUCATED and experienced man 
—the college man who has passed 
his term of practice. And this is the 
real case. 

To be sure, I do not mean that all 
students of the commercial college 
will become leaders in the business 
world, and that no others will. A 
great many of the captains of indus- 
try are men of experience only, and 
not of schooling. But these men be- 
long to an earlier generation. To the 
company who made their position 
secure before the fierce commercial 
struggle began. It is significant that 
these men invariably give their sons 
a good education, and as much 
special training besides as they can 
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get, before launching them into 
business. There can be no doubt 


that the successful business man of 
the near future will be the college 
man. Any others who hold a place 
beside them must be the exceptions. 
That aspiring business men under- 
stand this is shown by the fact that 
there is a steadily increasing demand 
on our universities for commercial 


training. Only a short time ago, we 
had no such instruction. At the 


present time seven of the great uni- 
versities have well-equipped and 
well-attended colleges of commerce. 
These are the universities of Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Harvard (limited), Cornell, 
and our own University of Califor- 
nia. Since it is demand that guages 
supply in education as well as every- 
thing else, it is evident that the ben- 
eficial effects of the broader business 
education are recognized. And 
whether or not the time is at hand 
when a special commercial training 
is to be considered as essential to 
success in business as the years of 
preparation are thought necessary 
in other branches, nevertheless the 
college has assumed the position of a 
supervisor of the commercial inter- 
ests of the country and she will hold 
that position. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—The First Prize in the Essay Contest was 


won by Sam F. Batdorf. 


Mr. Batdorf is a student in the Berkeley High School. 
ner is a student of the Santa Barbara High School. 
The Third Prize goes to Katherine 


published in the December issue. 


The Second Prize goes to Inez Buckner. 


Miss Buck- 
Her essay will be 


Odenbaugh of the Eureka High School, and her essay will be pub- 


lished in the January issue. 
ries off the Fourth Prize. 


Miss Rose Sturla of Mountain View car- 
The essay will be published in March. In 


the December issue will be published the photographs of all the suc- 


cessful contestants. 

The essays 
staff, just as 
of them may 


are published without revision or help from the editorial 
they were written by the contesting children, and some 
serve as examples in the art of composition to many lit- 


erary men or women occupying positions on the daily newspapers. 








AFTERMATH 





BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


How is it when the wind is from the south 
I breathe again the perfume of your mouth? 


How is it when the skies are crystal blue 
I look into the cloudless eyes of you? 


How is it when the mating birds rejoice 
I hear the mad enchantment of vour voice? 


Why is it that when little children play 
I smile for childish words you used to say? 


Why is it that the murmur of the sea 
Repeats your prattle everlastingly ? 


When you were near, O love, I rever knew 
How sweet the song of birds, the skies how blue; 


For you were child and singing bird to me, 
The blue of heaven and the murmuring sea; 


But now that you are gone, I feel your breath 
In all the haunting aftermath of death! 


Over me falls the abundance of your hair, 
When ivies, creeping down the stony stair 


Of some old wall, in cataracts of grace, 
Caress the troubled aspect of my face; 


The sun, arising with a blush of red, 
Smiles on me like the red lips of the dead; 


And when he sinks into the evening skies, 
Alas! you fall asleep, and close your eyes! 
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BY T. DUNCAN FERGUSON 


HERE are three things whose 
influence I have endeavored 
to keep wholly out of my life 

—a mouse, a woman and a lie. 

A strange notion this, perhaps, 
but who among us is without his or 
her eccentricities? 

I am not effeminate, but the pres- 
ence of a mouse ever gives me a 
creepy sensation. 

A woman—believe me, I mean no 
disrespect when I say she probably 
has her particular place in the world, 
and I may remove all offense when 
I add that I have ever seemed to- 
tally unable to understand them. 

This may mean a mental incapac- 
ity on my part, but forty years of 
single solitude has confirmed opin- 
ions, whether good or evil. Being 
not altogether unhandsome, and, 
withal, gentle to our rival sex, I 
sometimes marvel that I am as I 
am. I can 
to my virtues in my younger days. 

Thirty-three, I think I was, when 
my poetic dreams were extravagant, 
and my passionate, bubbling youth 
sought some congenial soul to ac- 
cept my devotion. I found her; she 
with the black tresses that ever bat- 
tled with the breeze; she with the 
flashing eyes that demand your 
obedience and you stand seemingly 
firm, yet irresolute, and say within 
yourself “I won't,” and move at 
length to do her bidding; she with 
the rippling laugh that you’d know 
among a million, the last thing you 
hear at night before you sleep, start 
from it in your dreams, and wake 
with it in your ears in the morning, 
feeling as though you have imbibed 
some subtle narcotic whose spell is 
sweet for a space, but leaves an aw- 
ful void in its absence. 

I met her, I say, and told her the 
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whole story with an eloquence that 
would have moved a murderer’s jury 
to tears. 

At length she spoke, though for- 
eign to the subject: “Have you ever 
had much sorrow, Mr. Brandon?” 
“Not an unbearable amount,” I re- 
plied; “why?” “I was thinking of 
the proverb that sorrow has a ten- 
dency to soften one, and I ques- 
tioned if you had not had a goodly 
share.” 

This tender reference to a virtue 
of which I was never cognizant won 
the day. I pressed my suit, but she 
seemed to grow more foreign to me, 
and the matter ended in a manner 
inexplicable. From that day to this, 
I have lived alone, beyond the con- 


stant companionship of a _ faithful, 
though uncommunicative, China- 
man. 

Then as to the lie—well, moral 


philosophy teaches that spontane- 
ous falsehood betokens insanity, 
and I dread the thought of ever be- 
ing called peculiar. 

Wong was a poor literary enthu- 
siast’s necessity, and be my personal 
wants smal! or great, I never failed 
to pay that Chinaman his twenty 
dollars a month. I have few visit- 
ors, and these only come for the 
almighty quantity. Wong answered 
these calls, and being capable of 
grasping my unenviable position, the 
sum total of the conversation on his 
part was: “Me no sabbe.” How of- 
ten from my room in the garret I 
have heard that creature, intensely 
human, retire from my humble 
quarters, indulging in a vernacnlar 
not found in any ethical system with 
which I am familiar. 

Again, often becoming absorbed 
in my work, I took my meals at un- 
seasonable hours, and, strange to 
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say, Wong never complained. 

With the coming of Wong, I was 
forced to take another into my fam- 
ily, and herein lies my tale. 

I noted the fact that his worldly 
goods were limited to two pieces of 
luggage, one being a large sack in 
which he carried all his clothes, and 
the other a huge something wrap- 
ped with the care of a mummy, the 
which he allowed no one to touch 
save himself, and he staggered un- 
der the load. 

I was somewhat curious, since 
grave necessity demanded that we 
occupy the same room. With gen- 
tle touch he unwrapped the bundle 
and stood the thing next to the cot 
in which he was to sleep. One look 
was enough. I forbade the thing in 
my room, and to my chagrin he in- 
formed me that he went with the ob- 
ject. 

I had seen them before, but when 
it came to sleeping in the same room 
with that cross between a totem 
pole and an inebriate’s dreams, the 
hideousness of it fully dawned upon 
me. To Wong it seemed sacred, 
and I was forced to consent to this 
increase in my family in order to 
retain the Chinaman. Once or twice 
during the first month I awoke to 
behold those hideous eyes staring 
straight in my face, and the effect 
was rendered more frightful by the 
faint glow of the moon through the 
window, and settling on its form. 
At length, however, we became bet- 
ter friends; not on speaking terms, 
of course, but that friendly indiffer- 
ence that brings neither good nor 
evil. 

Thirteen years that Chinaman 
served me faithfully, and in that pro- 
verbial year he took his _ celestial 
flight. Thirteen years of much the 
same thing, day in and day out, 
probably made me careless to the 
fact that there is ever a turn in the 
road, and when it came, this hard 
old heart of mine was touched, since 
putting all the sweet things out of 


my life, | was attached to that 
Chinaman alone; yet we have much 
for which we may be thankful, and 
even in my dire extremity I was not 
without sympathy. 

A certain widow who resided sev- 
eral doors from me, on learning that 
I had death in the family, came to 
offer her condolence, and suggest a 
means of disposing with the remains 
of my faithful servant and friend. 
I could not notify any of his race 
of his death, and I did not have the 
heart to give his body to the medical 
students ; so without the help of this 
Angel of Mercy I should indeed 
have been in a sorry plight. 

I was ashamed ot my antipathy 
to women when she offered to de- 
fray the expenses of his burial, and 
to save my feelings, suggested that 
I might pay it back as I found it 
convenient. And so this sad chap- 
ter came to a close. 

I may lack that fine sense of feel- 
ing, but a week later found me long- 
ing for something else in my life 
beside solitude. Perhaps the old 
longing of my youth had been kin- 
dled anew for aught I know, but, be 
that as it may, I lived in a state of 
constant unrest. Perhaps it was 
money I needed; perhaps it was the 
widow. She had enough, and_ to 
spare, but whatever meanness forms 
a part of my nature, believe me, I 
could not stoop to such means to 
obtain it. No! If she should ac- 
cept me, she must feel my desires 
were prompted by love, and love 
alone. But to demonstrate even 
this, I must have some of the filthy 
quantity. 

At last, strain and want deprived 
me of sleep, and night after night I 
lay awake, thinking, dreaming of a 
million fancied wrongs on the part 
of providence, until more than once 
I resolved to drown my sorrows and 
liquidate my indebtedness in the eb- 
bing tide. 

What would the widow think of 
my proposal? Would the publish- 
ers accept the work of my life?) And 
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thought: 

with the 
money I paid him? Thirteen years 
at twenty dollars per month—three 
thousand one hundred and twenty 
dollars! Not a mean sum, that, and 
1 wagered some fellow celestial held 
the whole. 

And lately, to add to my unrest, 
that god of Wong’s had been mak- 
ing peculiar sounds at night, and 
this | determined to end, planning 
to lay with my revolver beside the 
bed, and iet him have the contents 
if the offense was repeated. Con- 
stant strain had robbed me of all 
sentiment in the matter. 

At length the dreaded night came. 
Now, I have never been a praying 
man, but I confess that this night | 
expressed wishes to an _ unseen 
power that means might be forth- 
coming for escape from the dreadful 
groove into which I had fallen. 

I slept a space and awoke with a 
start. Hark! That god again. I 
reached for my revolver and waited, 
and presently I heard the same pe- 
culiar jingling sound. I aimed in 
the direction of the sound and fired. 

Now, I don’t believe I am a cow- 
ard, but a crash followed that left 
me in the cold, clammy sweat said 
to come before death. At length I 
found courage to strike a light, and 
my floor was covered with twenty 
dollar gold pieces, the god split in 
twain lying in the midst of the glit- 
tering gold. 


last of all, the 
What had Wong done 


strange 
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On examination, I found he had 
been made of two pieces hollowed 
from his mouth to his stomach and 
glued together. Before glueing he 
had been carefully padded, so that 
any ordinary jar would betray no 
sound of the matter within him. 
Each month Wong had taken his 
twenty, dropping it in the mouth 
of the god, and the weight had long 
been too great for his construction. 
My aim was true, for I struck him 
fair in the middle, causing a rent 
that continued to spread from the 
weight of gold, and he lay, a piti- 
ful wreck. Pieces of padding, 
gnawed into bits, explained the mys- 
tery of the noise. Some mice, creep- 
ing down his throat, found a well- 
made nest, and running over the 
gold at night, caused it to jingle. 

If Wong had any heirs, I did not 
know any course to pursue to find 
them, so figured I had every right 
to the treasure. 

The mice? Well, I feel so ten- 
derly toward them that I have had 
a gold-plated image made for a pa- 
per weight, that while I write I 
may be reminded of the good for- 
tune for which they are in a measure 
responsible. 

The woman? Well, we are very 
happy since closer relationship has, 
to a large extent, removed many of 
my faults and revealed many of her 
virtues. 

The lie? Well, I still retain my 
antipathy to falsehood. 
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Grace McGowan C ooke , 


4 che you l’arn to A 
love the ath I , 


MW) you go by, to take 


each step the very | 


\| best you know how, 


\to think how sight- 


ly the little bushes 
and grass by the 
wayside is, never to 
fergit that the blue 
sky 1s over your 
head; w’y, youve 
walked your path 
the way God meant 
you to. 





























CRIME AND CRIMINALS 


IN 


THE UNITED STATES 





BY JOHN F. CARRERE, Secretary of the Legislative Committee of California for the Insane 


HE last session of the Califor- 

nia Legislature appointed a 

committee to study and inves- 
tigate the prison system of this and 
foreign countries, with a view of im- 
proving the penal methods in that 
State. Asa preliminary to this work 
the committee has, after much labor, 
collected reports of nearly all the 
penitentiaries, reformatories and 
similar institutions in the United 
States, and it is from these reports 
numbering some 62 pamphlets, that 
the statistics and data in this article 
are drawn. 

Unfortunately, there is absolute- 
ly no uniformity in the method of 
compiling the reports even when 
they come from different institu- 
tions in the same State. Thus in 
some States the race of the convicts, 
whether black or white, is not given; 
in others, there is no mention of 
their sex. Ohio makes no mention 
of their nationality; North Carolina 
gives no details of their crimes, 
while in still other States, and in- 
deed I might say in a majority, the 
statistics are based on one number 
of prisoners for one class of intor- 
mation, and on another number for 
another; thus, the age of the pris- 
eners will be given for all those in 
the prison on a certain date; but the 
data for nationality or crime is 
based on the number of inmates re- 
ceived during the previous year or 
two years. Crimes, too, are classi- 
fied and divided differently in nearly 
every State; and the technicalities 
used are in some cases difficult to 
understand, even by lawyers, while 
for laymen they are simply incom- 
prehensible. Thus we have “as- 
sault to murder” and “assault to 


kill” put down as different crimes in 
the same report, and in another “as- 
sault to rape” and “assault to 1av- 
ish” are distinguished from cach 
other. In some States, the convicts 
include prisoners sent up for crimes 
mnknown in other States, as, for in- 
stance, “violating the prohibition 
law” in North Dakota. In_ those 
States which have no reform schcols 
the convicts include children as 
young as nine years of age; while in 
others we have reformatories with 
inmates over sixty. Statistics as 
to cost of maintenance are of I:ttle 
value, because the systems under 
which the prisoners are handled dif- 
fer so widely. In the South, the 
convicts are almost invariably 
leased out; in some of the Northern 
States they are paid in part for 
their labor, while in still other sec- 
tions of the country they are main- 
tained entirely by the State, and get 
nothing for what labor they per- 
form. Again, in the South, it ap- 
pears to be the system, very largely 
to send only the weak and infirm to 
the State prison, keeping the strong 
and healthy in the county jails so as 
to utilize them on road work. In 
this connection, the Warden of the 
North Carolina State prison says in 
his report: 

“The population of the prison is 
gradually diminishing. In 1894, the 
average number of convicts was 
1,234; in 1896, 1,198; in 1898, 1,091; 
in 1900, 860; during the present vear 
819. The reason of this is easily un- 
derstood. Many of the large coun- 
ties are now engaged in road build- 
ing, and use their convicts upon this 
work. Not onl« is this true, but the 
strong and robust convicts from 
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neighboring counties, by order of 
the presiding judge, are usually sent 
to re-inforce these county chain 
gangs, while the female and_ the 
weak, feeble and maimed are sent 
here to become a burden on the re- 
sources of our prison. I am an ad- 
vocate of good roads and road build- 
ing, but think this policy is unfair 
and unjust to the prison manage- 
ment. Every county that wishes to 
do so, should be permitted to use 
its own criminals, but it should re- 
tain them all, except those who are 
sentenced for life or for a long term 
of years. Convicts from _ those 
counties that do not maintain a cnain 
gang should be sent to the prison 
so long as the Constitution requires 
the prison to be as nearly self-sup- 
porting as possible, and the public 
expects it to be entirely so. I can 
see no difference in permitting a 
county to demand and receive the 
convicts of a neighboring county, 
and permitting it to demand of the 
prison, without cause, all the con- 
victs it may need—either the one 
should be prohibited or the other al- 
lowed—and if the latter is permit- 
ted the logical and inevitable result 
will be the maintenance of the prison 
by State appropriation. 

“There is still another injustice 
in the present plan: the retention of 
the strong and robust convicts in 
the counties and the sending of the 
weak, sick and enfeebled to the 
prison, necessarily increases the 
death rate; consequently a compari- 
son of this institution with similar 
institutions in other States creates 
a wrong impression and reflects up- 
on the management.” 

The statistics of temperance and 
intemperance; the use of tobacco; 
church membership; the kabits of 
parents, etc., are equally unreliable, 
unless we are to believe that crimi- 
nals are largely total abstainers; 
that church goers furnish most of 
the murderers and rape fiends in the 
country; and that thieves, burglars, 
and highwaymen are largely the 


children of respectable, law-abiding 
people. If the convicts’ statements 
of their home surroundings and fam- 
ily associations are correct, there 
is absolutely nothing in all _ the 
theories of heredity and environ- 
ment, and the best blood under the 
best circumstances produces the 
worst result. In the penitentiary at 
Animosa, lowa, for instance, the 
character of the homes of 387 con- 
victs was “good” in 362 cases and 
“poor” in 25. Their fathers were 
“good” in 368 instances, and their 
mothers the same in 395 cases. Only 
25 had intemperate fathers, and 
only 8 intemperate mothers; while 
there were 40 per cent of the con- 
victs who did not use liquor at all. 
In Kentucky, out of 609 convicts 
397 were temperate, and only 212 
intemperate. In Pennsylvania, 36 
per cent of the convicts at the East- 
ern penitentiary are described as 
“intemperate” and 3 per cent as “‘oc- 
casionally intemperate,” while 60 
per cent are either total abstainers 
or moderate drinkers. 

The statistics of church mem- 
bership are equally extraordinary, 
and apparently very few convicts 
are not devoted church members; 
as out of 13,000 prisoners in the va- 
rious penitentiaries 9,500 claim to 
belong to some denomination. 
Probably the figures on the subject 
are most reliable in the Tennessee 
report, which, out of 1,434 convicts, 
puts down 1,160 as of “no religion,” 
although three of its convicts are 
said to be “ministers of the Gos- 
pel.” Its neighbor, Kentucky, re- 
ports 312 prisoners who have at- 
tended Sunday school and 297 who 
have not; Missouri has 1,314 church 
attendants out of 1,674 _ prisoners. 
Any one who knows anything of 
criminals, however, will readily un- 
derstand that they (not unlike their 
more honest brethren) endeavor to 
represent themselves in the most fa- 
vorable light possible, even if the 
result is incongruous. At nearly all 
the penitentiaries there is at ieast 
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one chaplain and usually two, a Pro- 
testant and Catholic, though the 
resident chaplain in all cases seems 
to be Protestant. 

In dividing the prisoners by races 
other peculiarities arise; at Folsom 
prison, California, we are told in the 
summary of races that there are 
25 “Mongolians,” while the detailed 
list gives 23 Chinamen and 5 Japan- 
ese. As the summary names cnly 
Caucasians, Negroes and Indians, 
besides the Mongolians, it is evi- 
dent that some of the Japanese must 
be included under those heads. In 
Texas and Arizona, Mexicans are 
given as a distinct race, while else- 
where they are included with the 
Caucasians, although probably by 
reason of their mixed blood and 
characteristics, it would be more 
correct to call them Indians, after 
their mothers, just as the other 
mixed races, the Mulatto, with ne- 
gro mothers, are denominated ne- 
groes in the reports. In New Mex- 
ico, Italians are given as a race 
by themselves. 

The data of length of terms for 
which the commitments were made 
are of little value, as they vary for 
the same crime in different States 
and depend, besides, largely on the 
circumstances under which the 
crime was committed, the penalty 
prescribed for a given crime by the 
statutes of the State, and the incli- 
nation of the sentencing judge. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
greatest care has been necessary to 
correctly analyze the numerous re- 
ports, and compile the statistics 
they give; and it has only been 
found possible to arrive at any de- 
gree of accuracy by collecting sepa- 


rately each class of information 
sought, and excluding those con- 
victs from the tables concerning 


whom the particular information de- 
sired was not given. Thus, Ohio is 
not included in the data given con- 
cerning the nationality of convicts; 
nor North Carolina in the details of 
crime; because, as I have said above, 
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the Ohio reports lack statistics of 
nationality, and that of North Caro- 
lina those of crime. In all statis- 
tics for 50,790 convicts have been 
examined, the inmates of reforma- 
tories exclusively for juveniles of 
either sex, work-houses and city or 
county jails are not included in the 
count; nor reports from the Ha- 
waiian Islands or other island pos- 
sessions of the United States. 
Alaska is not included, nor the 
States of Wyoming and Delaware. 
Wyoming publishes no report, and 
Delaware has no State prison, and 
its officials absolutely refuse to give 
any information about their penal 
system; and were the only persons 
corresponded with either in this 
country or abroad from whom cour- 
teous replies to inquiries were not 
received. No statistics for the In- 
dian territory can be given, and 
the data for Oklahoma is included 
in that of Kansas, prisoners of the 
latter territory being cared for in 
the Lansing, Kansas, penitentiary. 

The South has by far the largest 
number of criminals in proportion 
to its population, due to its immense 
number of negro convicts. Texas, 
for instance, with a population of 
3,048,710, has 3,865 convicts, while 
Ohio, with 4,157,545, has only 1,939, 
and Pennsylvania, with 6,302,115 
population, only 2,369. Georgia has 
2,315 convicts, Iowa, with a slightly 
larger population, only 820. Missis- 
sippi and Minnesota 1035 and 692 re- 
spectively ; Louisiana has 1,142, Ne- 
braska 286, and so on through the 
whole list. But of Texas’s convicts, 
2,192 are negroes; of Georgie’s, 
2,058; of Mississippi's, 928; and of 
Louisiana’s, 983. Fourteen Southern 
States, including Missouri and 
Maryland, 13,480 colored and 4,704 
white convicts, and of those States, 
Missouri ‘s the only one with more 
white convicts than black. 

In the whole country, out of 40,- 
563 convicts whose color is given, 
22,117. were white, 18,050 were 
black, 119 were Chinese or Japan- 
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ese, and 270 were Indians, though 
the latter number would be very 
largely increased if it were made to 
include the so-called Mexicans or 
Indian half-breeds. It may be in- 
teresting to add that while the ne- 
groes compose only 12.5 per cent of 
the population of the United States, 
excluding Alaska and the islands and 
States not included in these statis- 
tics, they furnish 44.4 per cent of the 
criminals. The yellow race _ fur- 
nishes 0.1 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and 0.3 per cent of the crimi- 
nals, and the Indians 0.2 per cent 
of the population and 0.6 per cent 
of the criminals. 

Comparing the number of con- 
victs in the East and the West, the 
showing is most unfavorable to the 
Pacific Coast, but the region be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rock- 
ies has a very small percentage of 
criminals. California, however, has 
nearly three times as many convicts 
as Massachusetts; Oregon has 300 
to 187 in Rhode Island, though the 
population of both States is nearly 
the same, and if Washington be 
compared with Maine, the Western 
State has more than twice as many 
inmates in its penitentiaries as are 
reported from the Eastern State, 
though the latter State has the 
larger population. Vermont, with 
twice the population of Idaho, has 
only 35 more convicts than the Pan- 
handle State, and Arizona has only 
25 convicts less than New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont combined, while 
Montana and Connecticut have 
about the same number. New York, 
of course, has the largest criminal 
population, and Nevada naturally 
the smallest, although Nebraska has 
the smallest number of prisoners in 
proportion to its population, and 
she is the only State which does not 
report a single convict received in 
her State prison for two years for 
murder. 

Out of 39,650 convicts whose na- 
tionality is given in the reports, 


5.009 were foreign bern. Of the 20,- 
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731 white convicts whose national- 
ity is given, 4,851 are foreign born, 
or 23.4 per cent. In the States from 
which they come they constitute 
only 11.5 per cent of the population. 
The principal nationalities were rep- 
resented among the 5,009 as follows: 
Austrian Empire, 180; Australia, 
37; Canada, 632; China, 104; Den- 
mark, 50; England, 446; France, 74; 
Germany, 849; Ireland, 613; Italy, 
502; Japan, 15; Mexico, 505; Nor- 
way, 77; Poland, 88; Portugal, 11; 
Russia, 253; Scotland, 114; Sweden, 
146; Switzerland, 47; Wales, 24. 

In the South, as a rule, the num- 
ber of foreigners is very small; thus, 
North Carolina reports only five; 
Virginia only one, and Texas only 
nine; while in New York there are 
1,037; in Illinois, 354; and in Cali- 
fornia 637. Deducting the negroes, 
Mongolians, Indians and foreigners 
from the criminal population of the 
States giving statistics for all of 
those races, you have 15,880 white 
Americans to 23,247 of the other 
classes named, or 40 per cent. 

In the matter of crime, there were 
9,580 convicted of murder or at- 
tempt at murder; 3,138 for rape or 
crimes against decency, and 22,543 
for robbery in some form, out of 
49,974 convicts, the balance being 
for various other crimes, such as ar- 
son, selling liquor to Indians, etc. 
Some of the crimes charged are pe- 
culiar. Thus, Iowa has a convict 
charged with “boot legging,’ and 
another charged with being a “safe 
keeper.” In Kentucky, strange zs it 
may seem, considering her political 
sympathies, there are 32 convicts 
guilty of “confederating,” and mule 
stealing is carefully segregated from 
purloining horses or other live 
stock. In Louisiana, one convict 
got in the penitentiary for an offense 
“not stated,” while in Tennessee 
“Klu Kluxing” is one of the crimes 
mentioned, and “white capping” 
another, and 108 prisoners were sent 
up for “violating the revenue law.” 
In Vermont they lave very wisely 
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shut up in the penitentiary a man be- 
cause he was “unsafe to be at large,” 
an idea, however, if it were to be- 
come general over the country, 
would undoubtedly add enormously 
to our convict population. 

In the matter of age, the prison- 
ers range from nine years of age to 
over ninety. The largest number 
is between 20 and 30. Out of 39,627 
convicts whose ages are given, 
6,993 are under twenty; 18,805 were 
between 20 and 30; and 13,241 were 
between thirty and sixty. Only 588 
were over the last mentioned age. 

In some of the States where there 
are no reform schools, the youth of 
some of the convicts is phenomenal ; 
thus, Nevada has an indian boy 
nine years of age, and his brother 
thirteen years of age, sent to the 
penitentiary for two years for “as- 
sault with intent to kill and grand 
larceny.” Arkansas has three con- 
victs under twelve years of age and 
Florida 1 eleven. Georgia has four 
under twelve and fifteen under four- 
teen years of age; but Illinois leads 
the record with thirty-two commit- 
ments for life under twenty years of 
age, two of the youths being only 
fifteen years old. Illinois includes 
among her life convicts one 74, and 
the other 75 years of age. Massa- 
chusetts has a child under fifteen in 
the reform school for drunkenness, 
it may be noted in passing, and 
Pennsylvania has a boy of fifteen 
convicted of murder in the second 
degree. Virginia has two convicts 
under ten, 1 eleven, 2 twelve, and 1 
thirteen years of age. It would 
seem as though the penitentiary is 
not the place for children whatever 
their crimes, and certainly it is not 
the place to reform them, and refor- 
mation, especially in young convicts, 
should be more the object of impris- 
onment even than punishment. Many 
of the reports call attention to this 
very matter, and it is a subject that 
the National Conference of Corre-c- 
tions and Charities should take up 
and endeavor to remedy; certatnly, 
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it is not a conditions of affairs cred- 
itable to American civilization that 
children of ten or twelve years of 
age have to be confined in prisons 
with adults. The moral results are 
simply horrible to contemplate; and 
in one penitentiary the warden 
wisely kept two young boy convicts 
in his hospital to save them from the 
fate that would have been theirs had 
they been sent where they could as- 
sociate with the adult prisoners. - 

Ten thousand three hundred and 
ninety-five prisoners have been 
married, and 14,684 were single; 
while 26,460 had some education, 
and 10,646 had none. 

Forty-two thousand two hundred 
and ninety-five were males and only 
1,509 were females. 

In occupation, every profession, 
trade or calling is represented, from 
ministers of the Gospel to  prosti- 
tutes, gamblers and tramps. The 
vast majority, 6,733, are put down as 
“laborers.” The “honest farmers” 
number 2,651, the bankers 9, the 
doctors 21; the lawyers 26; the cler- 
gymen 39, of whom Georgia has 16; 
newspapermen 15, and teachers 33. 
Cooking seems to be an occupation 
prolific of crime, for there are 770 
cooks in the list, and teamsters also 
have a large representation, 534. 
waiters number 466, the printers 
98, while there are 348 carpenters 
and 112 bricklayers. 

The reports from neariy every 
Southern State condemn in the se- 
verest terms the system of dealing 
with the criminal population. Thus, 
the Alabama report (evidently writ- 
ten by humane men and _ careful 
students of penology), has a descrip- 
tion of the treatment of county pris- 
oners by President of the Board of 
Convict Inspectors, J. M. Carmi- 
chael, who writes: 

“Three-fifths, at the least calcula- 
tion, of county convicts, hired out- 
side of the counties in which they 
are convicted, are only guilty of mis- 
demeanors, not involving moral tur- 
pitude, such as assaults and battery, 
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gaming, violating prohibition laws, 
carrying concealed weapons, using 
obscene language and the like. 
When these people are placed in the 
mines—white or black—they are 
worked “cheek by jowl” with the 
worst type of thieves, robbers, rap- 
ists and murderers, many of whom 
would not hesitate if opportunity 
presented itself, to kill a man for two 
dollars. This, notwithstanding the 
law forbids it. 

“Two boys fight together, willing- 
ly, in a public place, and thereby 
become guilty of an affray. They are 
tried in some inferior court, having 
jurisdiction, and fined twenty-five 
dollars each. One of them is the son 
of a man of means, and secures the 
fine and cost, and goes at liberty. 
The other is the son of a widow 
woman, and he her only child. She 
is without means, and he cannot se- 
cure the fine and cost, and therefore 
goes to hard labor for the county in 
some mining establishment, where, 
as has already been suggested, he 
is liable to associate with the worst 
class of criminals, and possibly loses 
his life from sickness, accident or the 
violence of some desperate outlaw, 
or becomes a bad criminal.” 

And the Physician Inspector, Dr. 
Shirley, says: 

“The death rate among convicts 
must ever remain high, in my opin- 
ion, without a radical change in the 
‘ administration of justice, and _ the 
temporary confinement of. those 
awaiting trial in the various jails of 
the State. The condition of many 
of the jails in Alabama beggars de- 
scription; prisoners are herded in 
them like sheep, with no ventila- 
tion, no sanitation, no bathing fa- 
cilities and no change of clothing 
(although they may be confined for 
months), reeking with filth and cov- 
ered with vermin; this with food 
of the roughest and poorest char- 
acter not only invites but produces 
disease. This is a mild picture of ex- 
isting conditions in many of the jails 
of the State. Those suffering from 
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constitutional and contagious dis- 
eases are placed in the same room 
and cells with the healthy, and I 
have known strong and able-bodied 
prisoners placed in jail come out 
both physical and mental wrecks; in 
fact, it is no common occurrence 
to receive a prisoner in the peniten- 
tiary who literally brings his death 
certificate from the jail, and it is 
further known that prisoners have 
had executive clemency extended to 
them because death would have 
claimed them before they could 
reach the penitentiary.” 

The Georgia report discusses at 
great length and most intelligently 
the best methods of employing con- 
vict labor, especially that employed 
in chain gangs by private individ- 
uals, which the report says is worked 
“in most cases contrary to the pro- 
visions of the law.” In Georgia, 
Louisiana and Mississippi there has 
been a great improvement in prison 
methods lately, and no doubt in a 
few years the prison systems of the 
country will be models in that re- 
spect both North and South, for as 
a rule, bad methods are due to the 
fact that the public and the authori- 
ties have given penal methods no 
thought or intelligent study ; and not 
to a desire to treat convicts inhu- 
manely or brutally. In many States, 
prisoners are parolled instead of be- 
ing pardoned, which seems to be a 
wise provision, since it continues the 
restraining influence of the prison 
on the convict even after he has left 
its walls. 

Another excellent plan seems to 
be the scheme of paying convicts 
for what they do in excess of their 
cost of maintenance, the surplus go- 
ing to the support of their families, 
if they have any; if not, it is laid 
aside until they are released. 

The confusion in the character 
of the reports which makes it im- 
possible to gather full and satisfac- 
tory data on almost any desired 
point, might be avoided if the Fed- 
eral Census Bureau, which has now 
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become a permanent branch of the 
Government, were to prepare forms 
of reports that could. be used by 
all wardens and other prison offi- 
cials in making their reports. Pe- 
nology and criminology -are now 
studies of recognized value and im- 
portance, and it should be, and no 
doubt would be, the pleasure of 
every one engaged in prison man- 
agement to furnish all the data pos- 
sible upon which to base conclu- 
sions. 

It is very evident in reading the 
reports that their authors as a rule 
pay but little attention to what their 
neighbors are doing in the same line 
of work. From some of the most pro- 
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gressive States come the poorest re- 
ports; from some of the least pro- 
gressive the best, though that does 
not apply to Pennsylvania, which 
has, not even excepting New York, 
the best, most thorough and most 
scientific reports issued by any 
State. Undoubtedly there is great 
room for prison improvement, but 
there is evidently a desire and a de- 
termination all over the union to 


progress as rapidly as possible. The 
figures and data given may perhaps 
point some of the directions reform 
should take, especially the need of 
stopping, if possible, the alarming 
crime 


prevalence of the 


young. 


among 
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SAN FRANCISCO WOMEN WHO 
HAVE ACHIEVED SUCCESS 





By E. P. 


JIWADAYS we do not hear so 
N much about the new woman as 

we did not many years ago. It 
is not necessary. Woman has her 
rights, as she always had them and 
always will. That they are differ- 
ent now from what they were fifty 
years ago is not the result of agita- 
tion or legislation, but of natural 
evolution and changed conditions. 
And with this evolution has come 
the New Woman—not the short- 
haired caricature that we feared, but 
woman as feminine, as gentle, as 
womanly as were ever the women of 
by-gone days. Quietly, unassum- 
ingly, she has taken her place, en- 
tering into almost every field of la- 
bor and endeavor that is open to 
her brothers, and withal making so 
little noise about it that the man 
has hardly noticed that he is rub- 
bing elbows with the woman in 
fields of work that he was so long 
accustomed to look upon as exclu- 
sively his own. 

And in every line of work that 
women who have proved their abil- 
ity to succeed, to get results. No- 
where is this more true than in San 
Francisco. In no city in the United 
States, or, for the matter of that, 
in the world, has woman so tully 
demonstrated her ability to climb 
to the top of whatever profession 
she has entered into. San Francisco 
woman artists, writers, musicians 
are known from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Yet despite the fact that she has 
proved that when she wishes she 
can be as successful in her chosen 
lines as can her stronger brothers, 
there are comparatively few women 
who ever achieve great success— 
that is, in the commonly accepted 
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meaning of the term. The woman 
who has devoted her life to being 
true wife and mother has in reality 
accomplished as great a success as 
her more ambitious sister who has 
taken up work which, successfully 
accomplished, brings her before the 
general public. But in the narrower 
meaning of the term, the fact re- 
mains that of the many women who 
start out upon careers in art, letters, 
law, medicine, etc., few ever become 
greatly successful. 

The reason, or reasons, are not far 
to seek. Two in particular may be 
pointed out. The first and perhaps 
lesser reason is that excitability of 
woman which renders her more di- 
verse in her aims and less capable 
of following steadfastly one particu- 
lar purpose. She is more liable than 
the man to stray after strange gods, 
to leave unfinished work she starts 
out to do, and to take up something 
else which for the moment, at least, 
appeals to her more strongly. The 
women who can set before them- 
selves one object in life and follow 
it unswerving to the end, are few in 
number. But those who can do this 
thing are women of whom the world 
hears. 

But the chief obstacle that lies in 
the way of woman’s success is the 
fact that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred she is not whole-hearted 
in her work. She has an anchor to 
windward, or, to change the figure, 
the bark oi her ambition goes ashore 
on the shoals of matrimony. There 
is always the possibility in her mind 
—it may be but vague and undefined 
—that she will marry, and marriage, 
with a woman, too often means the 
abandonment of what she may pre- 
viously have looked upon as her 
life work. The lives of some of San 
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Francisco's successful women have 
proved that this need not be so, but 
nevertheless the fact remains that 
it usually is so. 

Yet woman, be she married or sin- 
gle, can achieve success. Perhaps 
in no other line has this been so well 
demonstrated as in literature. The 
woman writers of San Francisco in- 
clude several who have made names 
for themselves both in this country 
and Europe. 

And at the head of this list should 
unquestionably be placed the name 
of Ina Coolbrith, as the writer who, 
by length of residence, by the char- 
acter of her work, and by her en- 
dearment to the people of the city 
by the Golden Gate, is pre-eminent- 
ly a San Franciscan. No woman in 
all the West has reached a higher 
place in literature than she has. 

Coming to California in her early 
youth by the long overland route, 
Miss Coolbrith has made the State 
her home ever since. Here she has 
done her work, and here she has be- 
come the most typically Californian 
poet since the days of Bret Harte. 
Cramped as she has been by adverse 
circumstances, the poetic genius 
that burned within her has yet 
weathered the ill winds of Fate and 
she stands to-day as a woman loved 
and honored by all who have read 
her poems. 

Yet recognition came slowly to 
her, and nowhere more slowly than 
in the State where for so long she 
Fas made her home. California is 
too careless, too prodigal, and merit 
that is not backed up by pushing 
self-assertiveness, goes often un- 
recoznized. The East is kinder to 
its children of genius than the West. 
Miss Coolbrith has never been one 
to push herself forward, and so to- 
day the true excellence of her work 
is better recognized in the East than 
in California. She is an idealist, 
not only in ker writings, but also in 
her life. No one can meet her and 
fail to be impressed by the Woman 
as well as by the poet. 
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Miss Coolbrith has not been a vo- 
luminous writer. Her life has been 
too busy, too filled with uncongen- 
ial but unfortunately necessary 
work. What she might have done 
under more favorable circumstances 
can only be inferred from what she 
has done. The record of a life-time 
is comprised in the one small vol- 
ume containing not more than a 
hundred poems, entitled “Songs 
from the Golden Gate.” 

The scope of this article will not 
admit of a lengthy discussion of her 
work. And it is not necessary. 
Those who have read her poems 
will need none. Those who have 
not would be little benefited. Suffice 
it to say that her poems breathe the 
highest and purest ideals, the truest 
womanhood, the most patient resiz- 
nation. At times one may catch a 
glimpse of a wild bird beating its 
wings against the cage that holds 
it back from freedom, from flight 
into its native element. A plaintive 
strain runs through some of the 
poems, a longing expressed in a mi- 
nor key. The poetic genius cramp- 
ed by the stern restrictions of Fate 
cries out for freedom. 

And there is the love of life, of 
Nature. No woman who had not in 
her the spirit of the mountains and 
the forests, of the broad sweeping 
plains and the rush of mighty rivers 
could have written “Longing.” The 
love of it all is passionately ex- 
pressed in one stanza of that incom- 
parable outcry: 


“And I could kiss with longing wild 
Earth’s dear, brown bosom, loved 
so much 
A grass blade fanned across mv 
hand : 
Would 
touch,” 
Of late years, Miss Coolbrith has 
done little writing, more’s the pity. 
Her time has been too fully occu- 
pied with other work. From 1874 


thrill me _ like a lover's 


to 1893 she filled the post of librar- 
ian of the Oakland City Library. 
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She is now librarian of the Bohem- 
ian Club, cf which she has the dis- 
tinction of being the only female 
member. 

In her earlier days, Miss Cool- 
brith was the intimate friend of Bret 
Harte, who, with Joaquin’ Miller 
and others of the strong, sturdy 
writers of California’s more stren- 
uous days, was a frequent visitor 
at her home. Whittier recognized 
her worth, and was glad to greet 
her as a kindred spirit. 

To-day she remains the same 
quiet, stately, dignified woman she 
has always been—the sweetest 
singer of the Golden West. 


Gertrude Atherton. 


Gertrude Atherton is too well- 
known as a writer of fiction to re- 
quire more than brief mention. Al- 
though San Francisco has seen but 
little of her of late years, she is tru- 
ly a San Franciscan, for it was in 
this city that she was born and 
grew up. Much of her time now is 
spent abroad. Her life in the city 
of the West has had its influence on 
her work, as how could it do other- 
wise, and several of her books have 
their scenes laid in California. 

Probably the books of no other 
woman writer of fiction in the 
United States have a wider circula- 
tion than those of Gertrude Ather- 
ton, to mention whose name is to 
call to mind “The Conquerors,” 
“Senator North,’ “The Califor- 
nians,” “A Daughter of the Vine,” 
and other books of which she is 
the author. 


Miriam Michelson. 


Among the younger writers of 
San Francisco, none is better or 
more favorably known, especially 
to the people of the city in which 
she lives, than Miriam Michelson, 
whose novel, “In the Bishop’s Car- 
riage,” is at present in such demand 
among readers of fiction. Before 


the appearance of her book, Miss 
Michelson was probably best known 
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to the people of San _ Francisco 
through her work on the daily pap- 
ers, for she has been connected at 
various times with several of the 
big dailies. In this work she has 
been eminently successful, as well 
as in the writing of short stories, 
which have appeared in the differ- 
ent magazines of the country. 

A young woman of charming per- 
sonality, Miss Michelson gives one 
the impression of having an im- 
mense amount of reserve force 
which some day may be called upon 
to good purpose. Successful as she 
already is, her work is as yet hardly 
more than begun. She expects to 
bring out another book in a short 
time, and is also planning other 
work. 


Geraldine Bonner. 


Geraldine Bonner, the author of 
“Hard Pan” and “To-morrow’s Tan- 
gle,” is a woman whose fame is not 
confined to the limits of the city 
wherein she has lived for the greater 
part of her life. Her writings have 
made her widely known. Born in 
the State of New York, she came 
to San Francisco in early youth, and 
has made it her home most of the 
time since. Her literary work be- 
gan in 1887 as a writer for the Ar- 
gonaut, to which she has been a 
contributor ever since. Aside from 
her books, she has done a great deal 
of writing for the magazines. 

Miss Bonner is now in Paris, 
where she is engaged in literary 
work. She is a woman who has set 
herself a goal, and working steadily 
on, has attained a measure of suc- 
cess which is vouchsafed to few 
women. Her latest book, “To-mor- 
row's Tangle,” has been enthusi- 
astically received by the reading 
public. At the Mechanics’ Institute 
Library of San Francisco, it is 
called for oftener than any other 
book. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs. 

The name of Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin Riggs is one dear to the hearts 
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of all true lovers of good books. 
Mrs. Riggs, or, as she is_ better 
known by her maiden name under 
which she has published all her 
books, Kate Douglas Wiggin, is a 
native of Philadelphia, but came to 
San Francisco when she was very 
young. She founded the first free 
kindergarten on the Pacific Coast, 
and she has never lost interest in 
that work. She has, indeed, pub- 
lished several books upon kinder- 
garten subjects. 

Her writings are of a varied cha- 
acter. She has written for both 
young and old. To girls her books 
are ever a source of delight. It is 
needless to enumerate her writings. 
“The Birds,’ “Christmas Carol,” 
“Polly Oliver's Problem,” “The 
Story of Patsy,” “Timothy’s Quest,” 
are they not written already in the 
hearts of her readers? And where 
are her readers not to be found? 
The freshness, simplicity and 


her to children and to those who, 
having left childhood behind, look 
back with longing upon what they 
have lost. 


Frances Charles. 


Among the women litterateurs of 
San Francisco, few hold a higher 
place than Frances Charles, jour- 
nalist and writer of stories. Her 
work has not been voluminous, but 
it is of exceptional worth. “In 
the Country God Forgot” is a book 
which alone was sufficient to make 
her reputation as an author, and 
which was well received by the 
reading public. Her latest book, 
“The Siege of Youth,” is at present 
attracting much attention and fa- 
vorable comment. It is a story the 
plot of which is laid in San Fran- 
cisco, and deals with characters and 
incidents of the present day. Jour- 
nalism and art have their place in 
the story. The characters are ex- 
ceptionally well-drawn, while the 
love episodes are such as cannot 
help but appeal to all who read the 


pi- 
quancy of her style have endeared 
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book. The work is bright and enter- 
taining all the way through. 


Emma Wolf. 


Emma Wolf is a San Francisco 
woman wio has made herself known 
as a writer of books. She has writ- 
ten “Other Things Being Equal,” 
“The Joy of Life,” “Heirs of Yes- 
terday,” and “The Prodigal in 
Love,” which are all volumes appre- 
ciated by the lovers of good fiction. 
Miss Wolf is still a resident of the 
California metropolis, her home be- 
ing on Washington street. 


THE ARTISTS. 


The climate of San _ Francisco 
seems peculiarly congenial to the 
artistic temperament. In no other 
city in this country outside of New 
York are there so many artists en- 
gaged professionally. According to 


_the records of the Mark Hopkins 


Institute, there are over two hun- 
dred in the city, many of them do- 
ing extremely good work. A large 
number of these are women. 

Nor is it surprising that there are 
so many here. It would rather be 
a cause for surprise if the number 
were less. Who that has an artis- 
tic soul, a love for the beautiful, 
can look unmoved upon the scene 
that the San Franciscan looks out 
upon every day—can see it without 
desiring to give expression to what 
he feels? There are so many who 
feel and appreciate but are unable 
to express that it would seem a sin 
for those who can give fit expres- 
sion to their emotions to keep them 
shut up within themselves. 


Miss Lillie O’Ryan. 
Those who have read Paul Lei- 
cester Ford’s “Janice Meredith,” 
will remember the picture which 


adorns the outer cover—the picture 
of a young girl with a_ beautiful, 


sweet face, delicately featured, 
dreamy, romantic, with each line 
clear drawn and distinct. This pic- 


ture, which, according to the pub- 
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lisher’s statement, went far toward 
giving the book the _ popularity 
which it has enjoyed, is a reproduc- 
tion from a miniature painted by 
Miss ‘Lillie O’Ryan at the request 
of the author. Mr. Ford sent to the 
artist a part of the manuscript of 
his story with the request that from 
his description of the heroine Miss 
O’Ryan should paint a portrait of 
her. The beautiful miniature was 
the result. She also painted a por- 
trait of Mr. Ford from life, which 
is accounted the best in existence of 
the author, whose life met such a 
tragic ending a short time ago. 

Miss O’Ryan came to San Fran- 
cisco about four years ago from 
New York. She states that when 
she came here she did not expect to 
be able to make a living by means 
of her art, but she has been most 
agreeably disappointed. Her suc- 
cess has been all that she could ask. 
She now has the best people of the 
city as her patrons, and has all she 
can do. 

Miss O’Ryan studied at Cooper 
Union, New York. In 1897, in a 
competition held at the University 
of New York, she was successful in 
carrying off the first prize for a type 
of American head. 

The artist is a woman of medium 
height, slightly gray, and of a vi- 
vacious and energetic manner. She 
has the distinction of being the only 
miniature painter of any renown 
in San Francisco. However, she 
dees not confine herself entirely to 
miniatures. Whenever she can find 
time she works on full length por- 
traits, finding, 2s she says, that the 
bolder strokes of the brush which 
this allows, enable her to avoid that 
common failing of many miniature 
artists of weakening the force of 
‘their lines by the delicacy of the 
werk. Miss O’Ryan’s latest minia- 
ture, that of Mrs. Willard Drown, 
and Mrs. Worthington Ames, have 
ereated much favorable comment, 


and is considered by many as the 
best thing she Fas yet done. 
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Mrs, Thomas Richardson. 

Among the first names that come 
to one’s mind when San Francisco 
portrait artists are mentioned is that 
of Mrs. Richardson. This well 
known artist is one of the pioneers 
of California, having come to San 
Francisco in the spring of 1850, and 
being, therefore, eligible to rank 
among the historic Forty-niners. 
She is a pleasant-faced, matronly 
woman, whose natural dignity is in- 
creased by her silvery hair. Her 
studio is in her own home, on the 
very top of Russian Hill. From its 
windows she can look down upon 
the panorama of the city spread out 
below her, with the encircling bay 
and the tal! masts of the shipping, 
and to the West, the Golden Gate, 
opening out into the swelling waters 
of the Pacific. It is always beauti- 
ful up there. Even the fog rolling 
in from the ocean is majestic in its 


silent march. One _ could hardly 
help doing good work in such a 
place. 


Successful as she has been as an 
artist, Mrs. Richardson believes that 
her duty to her home comes before 
her art. Her studio is the most 
popular room in the house, and it 
is there that the family assembles 
in the evenings. 

Like many other successful wo- 
men, Mrs. Richardson is_ greatly 
averse to notoriety. “I am not a 
woman with a career,” is the way 
she puts ii. “I am just a worker.” 
Yet the success of the “worker” is 
attested by the fact that she has all 
she can do, and that her pictures do 
not remain long in her studio. The 
people of San Francisco appreciate 
good things when they see them. 


Helen Hyde. 

Everybody who knows anything 
about art or artists knows who 
Helen Hyde is. She is probably 
better known outside of her home 
city than any other San Francisco 
artist. Miss Hyde has lived nearly 
all her life in San Francisco. Her 
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earliest work was in colored etch- 
ings, the subjects chosen being the 
children of Chinatown. This work 
at once proved most popular, and 
Helen Hyde’s comical little Chinese 
tots are only less widely known than 
her later studies of Japanese chil- 
dren. 

About four years ago she went to 
Japan, where she has spent most of 
her time since. Naturally since then 
her work has been mostly Japanese 
in subject and character. She took 
up successfully the Japanese wood- 
cut, and when she returned to the 
land of the Mikado, two years ago, 
after a brief visit home, it was with 
the intention of learning the Japan- 
ese art of carving directly the blocks 
from which the colored cuts are 
made. She has also done in Japan 
some important work in water col- 
ors. 


Mrs. Albertine Randall Wheelan. 


One of the women who has dem- 
onstrated the fact that marriage 
need not interfere with a woman’s 
work in the world ‘is Mrs. Alber- 
tine Randall Wheelan. Although 
she, like Mrs. Richardson, says that 
her work is subordinate to her home 
she has nevertheless acquired an ex- 
tensive reputation as an artist. She 
says that the interest taken by her 
husband in her work has been the 
greatest help to her. 

Mrs. Wheelan is perhaps best 
known through her work as an il- 
lustrator for the St. Nicholas, with 
which magazine she has been con- 
nected for the past fifteen years. 
She has aiso been an_ occasional 
contributor to the Overland Month- 
ly. She has also published a number 
of wedding and children’s picture 
books. Nearly all of her work has 
been for children. 

At present Mrs. Wheelan is about 
entering upon a new line of work, 
that of designs for stained glass 
windows. She recently sent East 
a design for a Cupid window, in- 
tended for a private house. As fig- 
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ured windows are most commonly 
thought of. in connection with 
churches, this is something of a 
novelty, and promises to become 
very popular. 

Mrs. Wheelan is now, however, 
chiefly interested in the artistic 
training of her son, a young man 
who inherits his mother’s’ genius, 
and who gives much hope for his 
future as an artist. 


Nonette V. McGlashan. 


In a little building at 912 Jones 
street works Miss Nonette V. Mc- 
Glashan, who enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only woman 
sculptor of any prominence in San 
Francisco. Although hardly more 
than a girl, Miss McGlashan has al- 
ready produced results which easily 
give her the right to be classed 
among the successful women of San 
Francisco. Rather small in stature, 
she is of a prepossessing manner, 
jolly, vivacious and filled with an ar- 
dent enthusiasm for her chosen pro- 
fession, and a big ambition. Her 
studio is not a luxurious lounging 
place. It is filled with plaster casts, 
clay models and all the evidences 
of hard work. She does not go there 
to lounge—she goes to work. “I 
have not done much yet,” she says, 
“but I will some day.” 

Miss McGlashan studied at the 
Mark Hopkins Institute, and later 
went to New York, where she stud- 
ied under Barnard. Before going to 
New York, she was chosen to as- 
sist in the work on the Donahue 
Fountain. She hopes to go to Paris 
in a year or two and continue her 
studies. 

Miss McGlashan is now preparing 
for the Bohemian Club a _ figure 
which she intends shall surpass any- 
thing she has yet done. It rep- 
resents the goddess Bohemia, 
standing with upraised arms, the 
elbows bent and the hands resting 
on the chest. The points of the 
elbows thus bent will form the 
horns of an owl—the symbol of the 

















Miss Nonette McGlashan in her studio. 
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Bohemian Club—while the rest of 
the bird’s body will be formed by 
the draperies and the flowing- hair 
of the goddess. The design is ori- 
ginal and unique, and the work, 
so far as it has progressed, leaves 
room for no doubt that Miss Mc- 
Glashan will fulfill her promise of 
this being her best piece of work. 


Florence Roberts. 


San Francisco has given her com- 
plement of women to the stage, 
where they have proved their abil- 
ity as well as they have in other 
fields. Among them are three wo- 
men who have achieved signal suc- 
cess, and whose names are ranked 
among the best actresses of Amer- 
ica. 
A typically Western actress, and 
the only one of prominence. who 
gives her time and talent exclusively 
to the West, is Mrs. Louis Morri- 
son, known to theatre-goers and the 
theatrical world under her stage 
name of Florence Roberts. 

Miss Roberts commenced her ca- 
reer on the stage in 1889 as a super- 
numerary at the California Theatre 
in San Francisco—the same stage 
where she this fall appears as a 
star. She made her debut with Alice 
Harrison in “Little Jack Shep- 
herd.” She was an extra girl for 
two years before ever she got a 
speaking part. Nowadays, as she 
says, girls are expected to get speak- 
ing parts in about two weeks. 

Miss Roberts first made a hit in 
San Francisco when playing at 
the Alcazar in support of her hus- 
band, Louis Morrison. She became 
very popular with San Francisco au- 
diences, and Fred Belasco, seeing in 
her the promise of the actress which 
she has since fulfilled, took her up 
and put her on as a star, she taking 
her husband's place at the end of his 
engagement at the Alcazar. Her 
first appearance as a star was in 
“Camille,” the emotional play which 
still remains one of her favorites. 

In plays of an emotional nature, 


Miss Roberts is at her best. Zaza, 
Camille, Sapho, The Unwelcome 
Mrs. Hatch, have given her the op- 
portunity to demonstrate her won- 
derful ability to depict the stronger 
emotions of the heart. 

Not only in San Francisco, but 
in all other cities of the West, Flor- 
ence Roberts always proves a draw- 
ing card, and her appearance on the 
stage of any of the theatres always 
means a_ full house during her en- 
gagement. 


Blanche Bates. 


Blanche Bates, like Maude Ad- 
ams, has been practically all her lite 
an actress. Her aptitude for the 
profession was inherited, her mother 
being herself an actress of no mean 
ability. The daughter was fortu- 
nate in coming in contact with a 
man like David Belasco, who recog- 
nizing her extraordinary talent, was 
in a position to help her to make the 
best use of it. Blanche Bates is 
too well known as one of the fa- 
mous actresses of America to need 
more than brief mention. She has 
been in Califorina but little, of late, 
most of her time being spent in the 
East. At the present time she is in 
Detroit, where she has spent the 
summer. 


Nance O’Neill. 


Nance O’Neill is another San 
Francisco actress who is too well 
known to make it necessary to men- 
tion her more than casually. It is 
the fortune of the people of the 
stage that whatever they do is well 
known, for though not all people 
read@books, nearly everybody goes 
to the theatre. Nance O’Neill in 
her success does not entirely for- 
sake her home State, but appears 
with much regularity in the cities 
of the West. She is now making 
her home in the State of New York, 
where she has a beautiful country 
residence. Her first engagement for 
the present season is in New York. 
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DON 


RAMON’S REVENGE 





BY MRS. W. DAVENPORT HUDNALL 


WAY down in Old Mexico, 

Senor Ramon gloated over his 

vast possessions. Day by day 
he became more and more discon- 
tented and morose, as he looked up- 
on his broad acres, fields of coffee, 
sugar and hemp, and as far as the 
eye could reach, and beyond, he 
could call the land and all who 
dwelt thereon his. But Don Ramon 
was a widower, because all the 
pretty senoritas and the widowed 
senoras looked upon him with fear. 

It had been whispered abroad that 
somewhere away back in his life 
there had been a young and pretty 
Donna Ramon, who had mysterious- 
ly disappeared, after she had gone 
with him to the far away land of 
the Gringoes. 

Be that as it may, only he knew, 
and when he courted pretty Senor- 
ita Inez Santora, just fresh from the 
convent and devoted care of the good 
sisters of Sacre Coeur, he never 
could fathom the evident fear she 
had of him. Inez was the only 
daughter of a noble Mexican fam- 
ily, consisting of three brothers and 
her widowed mother. 

All wanted her to marry Don Ra- 
mon because of his broad lands and 
great wealth, and upon her shoulders 
rested the responsibility of recoup- 
ing the lost fortunes of the noble 
Santora family. 

The boys either would not or 
could not work, and as soon as they 
found Senor Don Ramon had fallen 
in love with gentle Inez, their future 
seemed assured. 

Surely no girl in her right mind 
would refuse such an offer, much 
less Inez, who was simply a penni- 
less girl, with naught but a sweet, 
gentle disposition and a beautiful 
face. Inez kept her own counsel, 


and almost broke her heart over the 
turn affairs had taken. She loved 
her mother, and brothers, too, as 
she knew nothing of their escapades. 
sut she had been to mass at the 
great cathedral on some of the sa- 
cred feast days of the church, and 
her lovely eyes had wandered around 
many times when she should have 
been saying her prayers, and they 
encountered the admiring glances 
of Don Pedro Garcia, he of the pow- 
erful form and graceful carriage. 

Inez always looked for him every 
time she went to the cathedral, and 
he was always in the same place, no 
matter at what hour she was there. 
She wondered how it could be that 
he knew when to find her. 

After she left the care of the sis- 
ters and went to live with her fam- 
ily, no matter when she attended the 
mass, he was always there. Heart 
answered heart, and her eyes re- 
turned his loving glances, and some 
day she kriew she should meet him. 
Surely, the Blessed Mother Mary 
would bring all around right. Se 
Inez continued her work among her 
flowers, and sang the live-long day, 
as she nursed her secret love for 
Don Pedro. She knew who was 
under her window at night, sing- 
ing the old love songs to the twang- 
ing of his guitar, and the stray notes 
she found in the early morning, as 
she strolled in the garden surely 
could only come from one source. 

sut alas! one day as she came 
home from a visit in the country to 
an old school-mate, imagine her as- 
tonishment upon entering the room 
to see Don Ramon chatting famil- 
iarly with her mother and brothers, 
and her mother addressing her, say- 
ing: “Inez, dear, Senor Don Ramon 
has conferred the great honor upon 
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us of asking your hand in marriage, 
and we have accepted him for you. 
- Come here, dear, and let us congrat- 
ulate you upon your good fortune.” 

Inez looked from one to the other, 
and great tears welled up in her 
eves. “Oh, mother mia, I don’t love 
Don Ramon. I—I—oh! don’t ask 
me to marry him. I cannot—lI can- 
not.” 

She ran out of the room, and up 
to her little shrine, and poured out 
her heart to the Mother of Sorrows. 

Senora Santora made the best of 
the situation, and laughingly ex- 
cused her by saying it would all be 
right by to-morrow; it was because 
the proposal was so unexpected, so 
sudden. 

After Don Ramon had gone, Se- 
nora Santora went in quest of her 
willful Inez. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 
“Don’t you know we afe as poor as 
we can be, and it only remains for 
you to wed the Don to keep us from 
beggarly poverty, and the Don has 
promised to help your brothers, and 
me, also. You must and shall marry 
him. I had pledged my word.” 

Poor Inez! Her life became one 
long torture, and at last she gave 
her unwilling consent, and then the 
Santora household became one vast 
workshop of preparation. 

All the girls and widows shook 
their heads and prophesied dire dis- 
aster to follow the marriage. But 
Don Ramon showered his passive 
bride-elect with costly jewels and 
richest fabrics for her apparel. 

Alas! one evening as Inez was 
sitting in the garden, as she thought 
alone, she heard the love song she 
knew so well, and some one else 
heard it also, and watched her as she 
listened. The rapt and sweet ex- 
pression on her face was one he 
had never been able to bring forth, 
no matter how magnificent the gifts 
or how sweet his compliments and 
love-making might be, and he re- 
solved to see who it was that 
brought that love light in her eyes. 


He climbed over ‘the hedge, but just 
in time to see Don Pedro vanish 
round the corner. His jealousy was 
aroused, and he determined to take 
her far away, when she was_ his 
bride, far away to the land of the 
Gringoes, and then he would keep 
lier shut up so no one could see her. 

He kept his own secret, and Inez 
knew not that he had spied Don Pe- 
dro. After the wedding, which was 
the most brilliant affair that had 
cver been known in that part of old 
Mexico, he hurried his bride away 
to the solitude of a new home in a 
comparatively new country. 

Inez was all alone, and saw no one 
except her old nurse, and the ser- 
vants around the house, all of whom 
were brought from his old home, 
and had been his abject slaves, ruled 
by fear for years. He built the 
most peculiar house for their home. 

It was shaped like a hexagon, with 
windows everywhere, and a cupola 
on top, so he could scan the country 
for miles around. 

The house was situated on a lone- 
ly road, far away from the settle- 
ments, and approached through a 
long lane of eucalyptus trees, run- 
ning north, south, east and west. 

The house at the apex of the trees 
upon the knoll was so peculiar, and 
altogether so queer and uncanny 
that the straggling settlers gave it a 
wide berth, and it was whispered 
around that there were many dark 
deeds done under its roof. There 
was a large cistern some twenty-five 
feet deep, near the house, and that 
tapped a living spring which sup- 
plied water for the house, and large 
domain around it; orchard and gar- 
den blossomed and grew under the 
careful care of the servants, and 
Donna Ramon should be happy with 
such a home, but she was a prisoner 
and never was seen on the roads 
driving except with the Don. 

One day he left her, saying he 
should not be back until the follow- 
ing evening, as he was going to 
town to attend to some business af- 
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fairs, and Donna Inez, being left 
alone, ascended the stair to the cu- 
pola, to watch the moon rise over 
the far-distant water. Oh, how un- 
happy she was, ever since her mar- 
riage, and for six months she had 
heard nothing from her family. 

Could it be that Don Ramon de- 
stroyed the letters? She sat there 
she knew not how long, and it 
seemed to her the most peaceful 
time she had spent since. leaving 
her own sunny land. 

She heard a sound that made her 
heart beat faster, and faster, and she 
leaned far out on the window sill, 
and there stood—could it be pos- 
sible? Oh, blessed Mother! Yes! 
it was none other than her beloved 
Pedro, singing the old love song, 
and looking up toward her. 

What should she do—she must 
see him, but how—how? The old 
watch dogs, the servants, were not 
all in bed, and what if they should 
hear. She would write him a note, 
and fling it down from the window. 

He must go until later. She flew 
down stairs, and penned the note, 
and put it through a ring she took 
from her finger, and flung it far 
down in the grass. Then she 
watched, and knew that Pedro knew 
and would be still and wait—and 
what joy! 

She could see him in the garden 
and Don Ramon would not be there 
to interfere. Would the hours never 
pass? At last she stole down, and 
out to Pedro, her lost love. She 
told him of her misery, and Don Ra- 
mon’s jealousy ; how she was a pris- 
oner, could go nowhere, or see any- 
one, and how she had heard of his 
hard name among the settlers, and 
all her troubles. 

How nice to have sympathy and 
love from an old friend from home! 

He, in turn, told her of his wan- 
derings and loneliness without her, 
and it was almost morning ere he 
started to depart. But hark! what 
was that step she heard over there 
by those rosebushes; surely no ser- 
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vant could be around now. She was 
bidding Don Pedro a long farewell, 
when an angry face, black with pas-’ 
sion, and the gleam of an uplifted 
knife, was all—and Donna Ramon’s 
sorrows were o’er, and Don Pedro 
and Don Ramon were in deadly com- 
bat, struggling over her dead body 
in the moonlight. One gained the 
mastery, and Don Ramon was left, 
but not dead, beside poor Inez. 

When the morning dew roused 
him, Don Ramon’s first thought was 
how to get rid of the grewsome 
thing there on the grass. Surely 
there must be some way; he had 
done the deed before and still was 
free. 

What could he do now? Some- 
thing must be planned before the 
servants were stirring, and he must 
not be seen until to-morrow eve., 
when he was expected, and then he 
would join in the search for Donna 
Inez. Ah! there was the cistern. 

He dragged her lifeless body to- 
ward it, and lifting a board, plunged 
the poor creature down headlong 
into the water. 

Then it was the work of a few 
moments to rid his hands and 
clothes of the evidences of his crime, 
as water was plentiful, and he would 
go away, perhaps never to return. 

Which he did, and the queer house 
and its occupants still remained on 
the knoll on the hill for many years. 

No one asked any questions; if 
they did, all they got for their trou- 
ble was: “Quien sabe”—and one by 
one the servants dropped out, and 
the old house and grounds went to 
ruin. 

But belated farmers, passing by 
there at night, say the air is rent 
with a woman’s screams, and the 
voices of two men in deadly com- 
bat, then a silence, a splash, and all 
is dark as before. 

Does Donna Ramon come back 
from the great beyond, and is the 
tragedy all enacted over again? 

The taxes on the grounds are al- 
ways paid by some one unknown, 
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to this day, although no one knows 
who. If they do, silence is golden. 
There had been some talk of drag- 
ging the cistern, and one night 
light was seen near; the next day 
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disclosed evidences of some _ one 
having been there. What did they 
do? What did they find? 


Echo answers—what! 





FEATHERED CALIFORNIANS 


The 


Chapparal Wren 





BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


IND a chapparal patch any- 
where in California, and you 
will hear a small bird, low in 
its cover, hopping and rustling in the 
underbrush, curious of your presence 
and evasive. You will hear its re- 
sentful, clattering, wren-like voice 
raised against you; but what manner 
of bird it is you will not wholly dis- 
cover until, after loving and intui- 
tive patience in watching. It is 
always there, winter or summer. 
Sometimes when you have wan- 
dered afield, climbed the hills, stood 
in the low, bunchy, tangled man- 
zanita and ceanothus, out on the 
breeze that comes up from blue- 
hazed distances, will quaver a queer 
calling, tremulous note. Vibrant, 
trenchant, it is now in the air about 
you, now seems to come from the 
ground at your feet; then faint, elu- 
sive, afar, it echoes from distant 
slopes. At once sounding from 
everywhere and yet from nowhere. 
Where is it? What is it? Bird, or 
some ventriloquist sprite? You 
wait, breathless, listening. There it 
comes again. It is futile to try and 
locate it; it breathes from the 
ground, from the sky; it vibrates all 
around you, leaving you unsatisfied 
as the finished melody of a_ well- 
rounded bird’s song never does; 


but leaving you expectant, thrilled, 
ringing in your ears long after the 
chan>aral hills are shut from your 


sight. You may not hear it again 
that day, but you can hear it every 
month in the California year. It is 
the little brown bird in the bush. 
He it is who rings such wonderful, 
subtle, occult changes on one mo- 
notonous rising note. He is the 
Wren-Tit, called often, inaptly, [ 
think, the scale bird, because of his 
sometime manner of running down 
the gamut, or dropping to a minor 
note at the end of his phrase. But 
he rarely does this, and a part of the 
charm and carrying quality of his 
strain is then lost. 

You seek for him in vain; his 
voice is so resonant of power you 
never think of looking twice at the 
wee, tilting bird in the underwood 
if you should happen to catch a 
glimpse of him. You are looking 
high in the tree tops for some 
strange, large bird, or you think 
that he must be singing down in 
the valley below you, so he throws 
his voice the while he is watching 
you low in the brush beside you. 

But when you know you chap- 
paral ground well, when you know 
the creatures that home there, when 
all the low brushwood growth, is 
familiar to you, manzanita, mesquite 
and cactus, sagebrush, salt bush, 
candlewood and creosote, chamiso, 
and ceanothus, thorny, stubborn, 
fascinating; when you love the heat 
that burns over it, the red, crumbly 
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earth under; the winds that sweep 
up sudden and cool from far, wide 
places, then you may often see the 
little brown wren droop his tail, 
throw up his head, spring open his 
slender, curved bill and _ whistle 
once, twice, thrice his clear, strange 
notes, followed by that haunting, 
quavering, questioning tremolo. 
As the chapparal grows low, level, 
unrising, echoing into far, dim 
reaches, so comes his song, level, 
unrising, stretching into far, dim 
reaches. He has no cool, tinkling 
speech ..xe the canon wren; no 
pretty, metallic tones like the rock 
wren; no reedy song as the wren of 
the tules. The wide, neutral mono- 
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tone of desert and sagebrush 
patches, mesas and _ chamisal 
stretches is his. He sounds the 


same note of sadness these spaces 
give, the same clinging, colorless 
power of charm. You will find him 
in the lowlands and the highlands, 
wherever the brushwood creeps; on 
the desert, pallid like the gray, al- 
kaline soil, flitting in cactus and 
greasewood thickets, or up the 
slopes ot the Sierras, with browner 
breast, as far as the matted man- 
zanita climbs, he climbs after. And 
always his song is the same, long- 
drawn, ringing, clear, itinerant, 
haunting ;a voice mysterious, the 
song spirit of the chapparel. 





EASTERN MENUS 





BY JANET 


Tells where and how they serve 


MacDONALD 


food in the Eastern portion of our 


common country. 


RISTOTLE, the father of 
philosophy, who dominated 
the intellectual world for 

2,000 years, was an exception to the 
mest of great men, who, having in- 
tense likes and dislikes, have gen- 
erally been exceedingly fond of par- 
ticular kinds of food, and alas! drink 
also. He lived so frugally, that he 
might almost be said to have feast- 
ed on fancy. He speaks of himself, 
indeed, as a fit person to have lived 


in the world where men fed on 
acorns. 
A noted French lady said _ she 


would commit a baseness for tke 
sake of fried potatoes. A similar 
avowal with regard to some other 
favorite dish might be truthfully 
made by more than one disciple of 
Epicurus. It is well known that the 


English king who died of a surfeit 


of lampreys was one of the foremost 
statesmen and warriors of his age, 
besides being a_ Etrilliant scholar. 
Alexander Pope, who was an epi- 
cure, would lie abed for days at Lord 
Bolingbroke’s unless he was told 
that there were stewed lampreys for 
dinner, when he would arise instant- 
ly and hurry down to the table. 

His host, the brilliant orator and 
politician, was temperate at the 
table, but an over-roasted leg of mut! 
ton would strangely ruffle his tem- 
per. When Bolingbroke invited the 
cynical Swift to dinner, told of the 
tempting dishes that would be set 
before him, the Dean replied: “A 
plague on your bill of fare! Show 
me your bill of company.” 

Dr. Johnson had a keen relish for 
a leg of mutton, and for a veal pie 
with plums. “At my Aunt Field’s,” 
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he once wrote, “I ate so much of a 
leg of mutton that she used to talk 
of it.” Being once treated to a dish 
of new honey and clotted cream, he 
ate so voraciously that his enter- 
tainer was alarmed. Dryden, de- 
clining in 1699 an invitation from a 
lady to an attractive supper, wrote: 
“If beggars might be choosers, a 
chine of honest bacon would please 
my appetite more than all the mar- 
row puddings, for I like them better 
plain, having a very vulgar stom- 
ach.” 

The great Greek scholar, Dr. Parr, 
avowed that he had a great love for 
“hot boiled lobsters with a profusion 
of shrimp sauce.” Byron was inor- 
dinately fond of bacon and eggs, in 
which he would indulge in spite of 
what he knew would be the inevit- 
able result—an attack of indiges- 
tion. Another and a harmless pas- 
sion of the poet was that for soda 
water, on which and dry biscuits, he 
at one time almost exclusively sub- 
sisted. In this he was rivaled by 
the famous Beckford, of Fonthill 
Abbey, the millionaire author, who, 
during the days and nights of con- 
tinuous work in which he dashed off 
his “Vathek,” an eastern tale, to 
which Byron said that “even Ras- 
selas must bow,” subsisted mainly 
on the same gaseous fluid. 

Like Byron, Leigh Hunt would 
treat himself at late suppers to the 
indigestible foods, though he had 
repeatedly suffered from them— 
“nightmare producing things,” as 
he himself confessed, “that had 
nearly killed him. 

Aristo had a ravenous appetite 
for turnips. Goethe had an immense 
appetite, and ate more than most 
men, even on days when he com- 
plained of not being hungry. He 
took no refreshment, however, until 
2 o'clock, except a cup of chocolate 
at 11. Of wine he took two or three 
bottles daily. Handel, who was a 
large, bulky man, ate enormously, 
and when he dined at a tavern al- 
ways ordered dinner for three. When 


told that the dinner would be ready 
as soon as the company should ar- 
rive, he would exclaim: “Den pring 
up de dinner prestissimo. I am de 
company.” 

Beethoven, who in general cared 
little for the pleasures of the table, 
yet was very fastidious and even 
whimsical regarding his food, soup 
was his favorite dish, but it was 
hard to make it so as to please him. 
He told a servant who had lied to 
him that she was not pure in heart, 
and therefore could not make good 
soup. Once, when his cook set be- 
fore him some eggs that were stale, 
he threw, one by one, the whole 
batch at her. 

Dr. George Fordyce, a celebrated 
London physician, author and lec- 
turer on chemistry, who died in 
1802, had a singular theory regard- 
ing meals. He asserted that as one 
meal a day was enough for a l'on, 
it ought to suffice for a man. In ac- 
cordance with this opinion he for 
more than twenty years ate only a 
dinner during the entire day, which 
he took regularly at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon at Dolly’s Chop House. 
But then, like the one meal of the 
lion, it was a meal indeed. A pound 
and a half of rump steak, half a 
broiled chicken, a plate of fish, a 
bottle of port, a gill of brandy, and a 
tankard of strong ale—these satis- 
fied nature’s cravings till 24 more 
hours had passed, and occupied one 
hour and one-half of his time. Half 
an hour afterward he delivered his 
lecture on anatomy and chemistry. 

Confronting the foregoing histori- 
cal facts regarding the appetites of 
famous men, we find this most dis- 
couraging and uncomplimentary 
criticism. 

“Plain living and high thinking 
are 1i0 more discouraging because 
susceptible of immediate proof by 
comparison.” 

One must require only to study 
the bills of fare—which from 
Sherry’s, Delmonico’s, Waldorf-As- 
toria’s, or any other high-class cara- 
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vansary to the meanest imitation, 
bearing, however, the same names, 
are without exception called 
“menus,” and again without excep- 
tion, abound in French names for 
American people, incomprehensible 
to nine out of ten patrons in any 
class, to prove the truth of the trite 
remark. 

Lobster en brochette Americaine ; 
Chataubriand en casserole; Cream 
of Leeks au Croutons Souftles; 
Petits Marmites; Timbale a la 
Reine; Noisette of Lamb, a la Hel- 
der; Coquille Mancille; Sauce Ber- 
naise, and Bordelaise, Pate de foie 
Gras, and numerous others’ with 
which one becomes familiar by ex- 
perimenting, always providing he 
has the price. 

One hotel in New York City has 
recently adopted a descriptive aside, 
in the bill of fare. For example, 
au gratin (baked with a covering of 
cheese) ; oyster sandwich a la Be- 
guey (paprika toast, lettuce, fried 
oysters and English bacon), etc. It 
is worthy of comment also that the 
hotel above referred to is a swagger 
house, and entertains guests who 
should, perhaps, understand the dif- 
ferent languages in vogue in Ameri- 
can bills of fare. It has been sug- 
gested that the use of this nomencla- 
ture is of great value to foreigners, 
but I observe that the price is al- 
ways the coldest, straightest Eng- 
lish. 

It is small wonder that San Fran- 
cisco has gained a reputation so en- 
viable and so wide-spread for cater- 
ing to the inner man. A few years 
ago, a prominent physician in St. 
Louis, who had just returned from 
a visit to the coast, said to me: “My 
practice is for sale. My only desire 
is to get back to California, where 
I can live for the remainder of my 
days in the restaurants of San Fran- 
cisco.” 

I take, quite at random, figures 
representing moderate prices in the 
cities of New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Albany, Rochester, 
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Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, New Orleans and St. 
Louis: 

We find, per order, canvass back 
duck, $3.50; this, we understand, 
price and all. Then we have medal- 
lion of beef tenderloin Victor Hugo, 
$3.50; chicken salad, $1; tomatoes, 
75¢c.; cucumbers, 50c.; French as- 
paragus, $1.25; new asparagus, 75c.; 
pate de foie gras, $1; California 
prunes, 30c., and our simple little 
orange marmalade, which we buy 
here in every market for ten and 
twenty cents a jar, all spruced up, 
appearing on the bill, California 
orange marmalade, 30c., and when 
you order it, a tablespoon will hold 
the amount they bring you. One or- 
der of beefsteak costs from 7oc. to 
$3, and one order of eggs from 30c. 
to 7Oc. 

Of the strictly exclusive hotels, 
the Holland has scored at least one 
peculiarity. Any one deemed suffi- 
ciently financially acceptable to 
dwell therein, may drawn on the 
house for any amount from $1,000 
to $20,000. I have never yet heard 
any one say that the Waldorf-As- 
toria was, or is, exclusive, but it is 
barbaric in the splendor of its in- 
terior, and is noted for the oppor- 
tunities presented for spending 
money ana seeing ultra people. 


MODERN EASTERN METH- 
ODS OF SERVING. 

The Audubon in New York is a 
hotel with two roof kitchens and no 
dining room, meals being served in 
your rooms. This house commands 
the highest class theatrical patron- 
age very considerably. 

At 830 Broadway is the Automat, 
a new and most unique electrive 
contrivance for satisfying the inner 
consciousness of an aching void. 
There are but two Automats in the 
United States, the second one being 
located in Philadelphia. It is the 
invention of a German, whose name 
I do not know how to spell, and 
who cannot speak a word of Eng- 
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lish, but who paid $70,000 to estab- 
lish this one plant in New York, 
where they serve more than 4,000 
people daily. Through his inter- 
preter, I learned that it is his pur- 
pose to establish a number of these 
eating houses in America. 

By a peculiar electric system, a 
patron, selecting any plain or mixed 
drink, a soup, entree, roast, sand- 
wich or dessert—may insert the 
amount of coin into a slot and have 
the order mechanically and instant- 
ly delivered hot or cold as desired. 

The walls are lined . with glass 
doors behind which appears the food 
<orresponding with the printed bills 
of fare, with the prices attached, 
and a slot for the exact amount, 
with a lever which you must turn 
after having made your selection 
and inserted your coin. Instantly, 
you hear a buzzing sound, as if, in- 
deed, by magic appears a glass shelf 
or dumb waiter, with a tray, plate, 
knife, fork and napkin, spotless and 
dainty, and—your order. Should 
you want a cup of tea or coffee, you 
pass down the room, and from an- 
other glass shelf you select a small 
tray, upon which you find a cup and 
saucer, a small bowl of sugar and 
cream in a dainty jug. Again you 
deposit the proper coin, hold your 
cup under a faucet, and this time 
push the button, and behold, your 
cup will be filled—just enough, not 
another drop. On the opposite side 
of the room, from a rack, you select 
a glass of a size to correspond with 
the character of your indulgence; 
this you invert on an electric device 
placed upon a shelf, and with your 
hand pressing it gently downward, 
when the inside of the glass is in- 
stantly deluged with water, but not 
a drop touches the outside surface. 

3eing thus assured of the absolute 
cleanliness of the glass, you select 
your drink. Should it be anything 


so simple as Vichy it will be served 
free, but should you enter into com- 
plications, the price will correspend, 
and again you insert the proper sum, 
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again resort to the faucet and the 
button, and again will that glass be 
filled—no more, no less. 

Ah, I exclaimed, what a heavenly 
consummation this would be for 
some San Francisco restaurant men, 
for there is no tipping here. You 
are not proscribed as to the num- 
ber of orders you give, providing 
your money holds out, and you aré 
tempted almost beyond your com- 
fortable capacity by the attractive 
manner of serving, and by the inge- 
nious method of presenting the dain- 
tily prepared morsels. 

The Cafeteria is, I fancy, indige- 
nous to all large Eastern cities, for 
wherever I have been I have found 
these self-serving eating houses. I 
should think it would do a woman’s 
soul good—a woman, I mean, who 
has spent the best part of her life 
in serving a husband, son or other 
masculine relative, to see these men 
come rushing into a cafateria, tak- 
ing his tray and passing along in 
front of a large counter (generally 
made of marble), and meekly (for 
indeed their humility is wonderful), 
selecting a2 soup, a meat, sand- 
wich, tea or coffee, or, as I have seen 
them do, some sweet trifle and a 
glass of milk. Between the counter 
and the table is a long metal railing, 
and at the end a turnstile, where 
a good-looking young woman 
stands, inspects each tray and drops 
upon it a check to correspond with 
the order, when these lordly crea- 
tures pass meekly through the gate, 
select a table, and with the inevi- 
table newspaper before them, bolt 
their luncheon, rush up to the cash- 
ier’s desk, fling down the- amount 
due, and flee from the restaurant 
as though they were going to a 
fire. 

At Dennet’s, on Newspaper Row, 
I have seen one thousand female 
stenographers taking lunch. They 
seem to have a peculiar fondness fcr 
pie and all manner of indigestible 
sweet stuffs, though some of them 
stick to pork and beans and sand- 
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wiches. A great proportion of them 
wear diamonds. Oh, the real thing 
—the rich only may wear paste. 

A number of years ago the W. 
C. T. U. decided to establish a sys- 
tem of eating wagons or vans in 
New York. Now they have seven 
stationed in various parts of the city. 
Every cent of the proceeds over and 
above the actual expense of support- 
ing these wagons is given to charity, 
and last year they cleared for this 
purpose over $27,000. The wagon 
is about the size of our moving vans, 
and contains in one end a gas range, 
a refrigerator, shelves, a cook, and 
a counter, in front of which are 
three revolving stools; along the 
side and other end is a shelf -and 
more revolving stools. The van is 
entered from the side and is clean 
and neat. 

They serve sandwiches hot and 
cold, of various kinds, pies and 
doughnuts, tea and coffee and milk. 
The cook told me that egg sand- 
wiches, pie and coffee have the call. 
In Rochester, I found a_ cafeteria 
where they serve meals’ without 
tables. A broad arm to your chair 
serves the purpose. 

Whilst the women of the temper- 
ance cause are dispensing food and 
temperance drinks, a much differ- 
ent method obtains amongst their 
sisters in the ‘shopping district. In 
the largest department stores in 
New York, it is against the law to 
dispense strong drink in smaller 
quantity than a small flask. An im- 
mense waste basket placed in the 
ladies’ retiring room is emptied of 


whiskey flasks (and empty ones, 
too) three times each day. 
Fine restaurants are maintained 


in each of these department stores 
to accommodate the shopping pa- 
trons, and delicate and well pre- 
pared food is served from II to 4 
each shopping day, and at fairly 
moderate prices, for New York. 
Down on Wall street I watched a 
woman doing a basket restaurant 
business. At about the same hour 
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as the fashionable shopping lunch 
come hungry boys and men. Small 


clerks, messengers, street workmen 
and hangers on of the stock market 
are her clamoring patrons. She 
sells sandwiches, pickles and chow- 
chow, and the everlasting fried cake. 
I modestly asked the price. She 
looked at me in fine scorn, and re- 
marked: “I guess you don’t want 
none of my sandwiches.” Upon in- 
sisting, I learned that she sold them 
for “One for 5, or three for 10.” 
She did a thriving business, and on 
more than one occasion, I saw her 
dispense  unostentatious charity 
which would have put to shame 
many a would-be philanthropist. 
Through the sad school of experi- 
ence had she conned the lesson of 
privation and suffering. 

In busy Chicago, the lunch coun- 
ter with the high stool and a railing 
upon which to rest one’s feet, seems 
to be the favorite quick lunch coun- 
ter, although the cafeteria flourishes 


extensively. Good restaurants in 
Chicago are practically unknown, 
and long suffering humanity has 


simply accepted the existing con- 
dition of affairs, for they are quite 
too busy to bother about trifles. 

One morning, passing down the 
street from the Auditorium, I was 
approached by a little lad who asked 
me if | would give him two cents 
to buy his breakfast. “Why,” I said, 
“can you get breakfast for two 
cents?” “Oh, yes,” ke replied; “I 
can get a fine breakfast. A bowl of 
soup, a slice of bread, and a cup of 
coffee.” “Come,” I said, “show me 
the place.” “Aw,” he replied, “you 
wouldn’t eat there.” “Come on,” I 
said, ““we will both eat there,” and 
we did, for after walking some dis- 
tance, we came to a little shack of a 
house, where meals were dispensed 
to newsboys, and there I partook of 
the cheapest meal I ever ate, and as 
it turned out, in the company of a 
prince. 

On the way he had confided his 
troubles to me (a custom prevailing 
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amongst many people of various 
ranks in life.) He said that he was 
a news-boy, but he had for some 
cause “got busted up in business.” 
I asked him, not the particulars 
of his misfortune, but about the 
amount of capital it would require 
to put him on his “financial pins.” 
He saw light ahead, and he said: 
“Tf I could have a nickel, I would 
buy some papers, and it would start 
me fine.” But I said it would take 
two cents of that for breakfast. 
“Oh, no!’ he interrupted, “I would 
not eat until-I had sold some pa- 
pers.” But I said: “You have not 
eaten since yesterday morning, and 
you must be very hungry.” “I am 
hungry (and his looks attested the 
truth of the statement), but I could 
wait that long.” But I was adamant. 
I had made up my mind to take 
breakfast with that wreck of em- 
bryo manhood, and after we had 
breakfasted, I gave him a quarter of 
a dollar, and told him to lay in a 
large supply of newspapers and 
buy him a farm with the balance. 
There is a sequel to this story, for 


a couple of years later that same 
boy, again in the streets of Chicago, 
stood before me. I had forgotten 
him, but he remembered me, and 
with his cap in his hand (remember- 
ing my advice, which is not common 
to all to whom I gratuitously distrib- 
ute it), and this time it was a good 
luck story he had to tell. He told 
me that he was getting along fine, 
that he had money in the bank, and 
wished to pay me the money I had 
loaned him. (This, also, has been 
an uncommon occurrence in my ex- 
perience.) “No,” I said, “that is a 
lucky quarter; keep it, and when 
you see some other chap who is 
‘busted,’ use it to start him in busi- 
ness. And say, mind you don’t ask 
him how it happened. Let us see 
how much good we can get out of 
that money.” 

It will not surprise me if that 
boy is some fine day the President 
of the United States, and anyhow, 
I am proud to remember that f took 
breakfast with him, even though it 
did only cost 4 cents for a double 
order. 





A UNIQUE JAPANESE TRAMWAY 





BY CHARLES LORRIMER 


TAMI, a little, insignificant Jap- 

anese fishing village creeping 

down the slopes of the hills to 
bathe its feet in the sea, has the 
honor of being the terminus of a 
unique tramway line. We heard of it 
by the merest chance (for the little 
town stands well off the beaten 
track), while we were’ whirling 
through the hot streets of Tokio, 
wrapped in a dusty cloud. After a 
week of city noise and bustle, the 
prospect of “green and _ pleasant 


fields” and the “brooding peace of 
woods,” attracted us greatly. 


Con- 


vinced that by far the best way to 
rid ourselves of such a harmless 
temptation was to yield to it, we 
started early the next morning by 
traim on the first stage of our jour- 
ney. 

The big railway station resounded 
with the click-clack, click-clack of 
clogs as the crowds waddled down 
the long platform and- disappeared 
into the second and third class car- 
riages. Japanese of all kinds and 
conditions are the most inveterate 
travelers you can imagine. We 
watched them hurrying by our win- 





dows in bright coveys, in groups, 
in semi-circles, in little bunches, 
separating and combining them- 
selves into all the patterns of a ka- 
leidoscope. 

Presently several passengers, af- 
ter repeated bowings and scrapings, 
climbed into our car; one, an old 
lady especially quaint, and interest- 
ing, because she might have step- 
ped straight off a screen. Her man- 
ners I should say dated from the 
Age of Chivalry; that is, if one 
might judge bythe delightful fare- 
wells she gave to a friend as old and 
picturesque as herself—who _ sol- 
emnly repeated in return as the 
train began slowly .to move, one 
poetic, musical phrase over and 
over, “Rokkon Shojo Oyama Kaisei” 
“May your six senses be pure and 
the honorable mountain weather— 
for you—fine.”” Compared to the 
soft, flexible Japanese, what a 
clumsy, square-toed vehicle of ex- 
pression English is, and how it 
tramples on the thousand beauties 














The Tram going up hill. The open car is a first-class car. 


of an Oriental thought garden! 

The railway runs at first through 
fields of pink and white lotus which, 
as we passed, were in full flower for 
miles—and of a beauty and sweet- 
ness indescribable. Another lovely 
member of the lily family was 
blooming, also, along the little green 
dykes separating the rice fields—a 
vivid scarlet lily growing in a full, 
feathery cluster on a single, strong, 
wine-colored stem. When the wind 
tossed the hundreds of blood-red 
tassels they fluttered like tiny flags; 
a charming sight, until one of our 
party bereft of any artistic sense, 
sucked the poetry out of our imagi- 
nations by prosaically declaring that 
the fields had-broken out with scar- 
let fever. 

After an hour the train set us 
down at Kodzu, close to the  sea- 
shore. While diminutive porters 
piled our bags and baggage into the 
tram car which runs a few miles far- 
ther on, we took tea in a pretty inn 
room—all windows as_ Japanese 
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rooms invariably are in summer. A 
fine view of the wide bay, with long 
hump-backed - rollers of _ surf, 
stretched in front of us like an im- 
pressionist picture in three colors— 
all pure blue in the bowl of sky and 
in the sapphire carpet of the sea, 
white to blind you in the sunlit feam 
and dazzling line of shore, and 
black-green in the huge old pines 
standing like sentinels there to set 
a limit to the impatience of the 
tides. 

Presently the rattling tram, after 
four jolty miles, deposited us at Od- 
awara, a sad stronghold of departed 
grandeur. Once, in the days of Hi- 
deyoshi, it held out fiercely against 
that conquering chief—but the one 
effort left it exhausted, prostrate, 
and uninteresting. We said good- 
bye to our polite old lady, who was 
going on further, grasped our bags 
and alighted. From Odamara it is 
a five minutes’ walk to the point 





Atemi. The tram terminus, 


where the Atami road branches off, 
the fork being marked by a little sta- 
tion with a swinging sign “Jinsha 
Tetsudo” — Jinrichsha Tramway. 

The inside of the station is like 
a doll’s house—three people and a 
bag fill it to overflowing. As our 
party consisted of four, each of us 
had to stand outside in turn, while 
the rest negotiated at a tiny stall 
in one corner for the Asahi beer and 
lemonade, destined presently to 
chaperone our luncheon of sand- 
wiches. 

Meanwhile the Jinricksha “train” 
was being made up. Three little 
cars, marked ostentatiously Ist, 2d 
and 3d, with the dumpy figures of 
shoe boxes, were pushed towards us 
on a track without exaggeration 
only two feet broad. No visible mo- 
tive power appeared. Where there 
should have been dynamos or en- 
gines, there were only _ primitive 
brakes. Nor were the cars coupled 


























The cross shows where the tram line comes over the hill 


together. How power could be ap- 
plied separately to each little box 
was a pretty problem over which 
to puzzle our heads. 

A tin horn manipulated by a fear- 
ful and wonderful official was the 
signal for “all aboard.” Our car, 
open at the sides, and on top covered 
only with a fluttering awning, had 
two little seats -facing each other. 
The space between left scant room 
to put our knees, for the scale of 
everything connected with the car 
was like a child’s make-believe toy, 
rather than a serious, grown-up pas- 
senger train. 

First, the conductor pompously 
closed and locked our _half-doors 
himself. Next, he verified his origi- 
nal calculations over our fares (we 
each paid 97 sen—44 cents gold— 
for 16 miles) with a gilded official 
behind the ticket office window who, 
almost consumed with curiosity 
over the unusual sight of four Amer- 
icans, had great difficulty in deliv- 
ering his parting instructions im- 


to Atami. 


pressively. A little tin box like a 
specimen case, containing our fares 
and accurate descriptions of each 
passenger, his destination, occupa- 
tion, the color of his eyes ard ‘hair, 
with other details, was slung about 
the conductor’s neck, giving him the 
look of an ardent naturalist. Then 
we were quite ready. 

At this last moment, the motive 
power appeared—five stalwart cool- 
ies for each car. More splendid 
specimens of manhood I have never 
seen. Their muscles were like 
gnarled trees; their chests like San- 
dow’s. This, then, is the peculiar- 
ity of the Atami train. It is a “Man- 
Push-Train,” to translate literally 
from the Japanese, a thing known 
nowhere else in the world, a primi- 
tive method of locomotion soon to be 
replaced by electricity. 

Off we started with a whoop and 
a shout, the men trotting and push- 
ing as though they enjoyed it. Our 
car, by reason of its dignity, went 
ahead, the second-class following 
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about six paces behind, the third 
next, the baggage car last, which 
proved an unsuitable arrangement, 
for it was by far the heaviest, and 
came down the hill upon us periodi- 
cally, in spite of brakes, causing ter- 
rifying shouts from the coolies, and 
thumping the poor third-class pas- 
sengers. 

The road from Odawara to Ata- 
mi is the loveliest in Japan. On one 
side the sea rolls up to the foot of it, 
sometimes lapping gently~ against 
the little stones, Sos nctnthes break. 
ing on the rocks with a wild roar. 
A veil of tinted spray hung between 
us and the sun, a vivid reminder of 
the Cornice, and, as in dear, sunny 
Italy, when our little cars ran gaily 
through a flat and sheltered valley, 
we passed orange groves still carry- 
ing the late blossoms here and there 
—so soon to turn into wrinkled and 
deliciously sweet Mandarin oranges. 

Close down beside the beach stood 


A picturesque bit along the line. 
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those splendid pines known to the 
Japanese as “Hama-matsu,”., coast 
firs, for they grow as near the sea 
as ever they can, havitig no dread 
of salt water or brinybréezes. The 
wind twists. andcontorts them into 
every variety of-shape, like giants 
writhing in mortal combat. 

After about three miles, our most 
important conductor, in his wonder- 
ful uniform, blew a little tin horn, 
and suddenly we ran into a village 
that appeared instantly as if at the 
call of the cracked trumpet. We 
slowed up between two lines of cot- 
tages, with sliding screens pushed 
back, leaving them, according to 
summer custom, open to the day. In 
nearly every one the process of silk 
spinning was going forward, for we 
had happened on the season when 
the cocoons being ripe, they must 
be stripped of their precious threads 
before the moths begin to break a 
way through to freedom. It was a 
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Inhalation house. The famous Geysers at 


pretty sight, the little brown cot- 
tages filled with piles of cocoons 
light as puff balls, snowy white or 
delicate cream color, mingled here 
and there with larger cocoons of a 
pale yellowish-green, spun by a 
silk worm that lives on the wild 
oaks. We saw mostly old people 
reeling off the thread—those who 
were too feeble to do rough work in 
the fields. 

Leaving our little car, we looked 
into one cottage, then into another, 
and discovered sometimes a lonely 
old woman, sometimes a wrinkled 
couple sitting on the ground among 
the piles of fluffy white balls. They 
reeled off the silk on the roughest 
of little hand wheels, and it was 
wonderful to see with what care and 
delicacy the knotty old fingers ma- 
nipulated the strands. The sight 
set me thinking of the Buddhist 
proverb comparing the life of man 
to that of the silk worm: on earth 
a larval state of greedy helplessness, 
followed by that death which so 
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nearly corresponds to the pupa sleep 
out of which we soar a free, perfect- 
ed butterfly into the everlasting 
light. The old country people are 
certainly very like the silk-worms, 
whose simple wants are so funda- 
mentally identical with the necessi- 
ties of the peasants—-food, shelter, 
warmth, safety and comfort. Our 
own endless social struggle, on a 
larger scale, is after all mainly for 
these things; our dream of paradise 
is the dream of obtaining them free 
of cost—in pain. But we struggle 
frantically, while the silk worms and 
the humbie peasants, with scarcely 
any effort, realize on a reduced scale 
our elusive Heaven of Contentment. 

Another blast of the tin horn 
broke in cn these comparisons, and 
summoned us to rejoin the train. 
We ran absurd risks of choking with 
laughter at sight of the conductor, 


who appeared, evidently for our 
benefit, in a semi-military suit of 
fearful and wonderful make. The 


material was ticking, blue and white 
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ticking, which, combined with the 
natural plumpness of his figure, 
made him look like an over-stuffed 
pillow. For ornaments, he _ had 
white cotton covered buttons in daz- 
zling rows which began where his 
celluloid collar and coat met uncer- 
tainly—like the brook and the river 
—and then continued straight down 
to his native waraji (straw sandals) 
that contrasted strangely with the 
enormous pith helmet finishing off 
the other end of him. He looked al- 
together like some prehistoric copy 
of a Government official—and he 
was immensely proud of himself. 

From this first station the road 
wound up the hills. Our  coolies 
pushed hard the whole day puffing 
regularly like engines and uttering 
grunts of encouragement to one an- 
other periodically. At the top of 
each incline we stopped, rather to 
let them wipe the streams of per- 
spiration off their faces than to rest, 
for they were such splendid men 
that the effort hardly appeared to 
tire them at all. Really they seemed 
to be playing rather than working; 
laughing and joking continually, as 
if they enjoyed the idea of pushing 
us immensely. 

One of the fellows on our car ap- 
peared to be a “head man’—a prac- 
tical leader rather than a gilded func- 
tionary like the conductor. He was 
a splendid, powerful youth, a very 
Hercules fcr muscle, and for endur- 
ance hardly to be matched by that 
ancient demi-god. At the end of 
each mile he seemed fresher and 
stronger than at the start. He told 
us that his “run” was twelve miles, 
six with the up-train to a certain un- 
pronounceable little station, then 
six back to Odawara with the down 
train, and this he did every day of 
his life, winter and summer, for the 
sum of thirty yen (about $15.) It 
sounds little enough, but in reality 
this is a big wage for a man of the 
coolie class. Farm laborers and 
even mechanics receive a good deal 
less. But then, they work steadily 


for the greater part of their lives, 
whereas these tram coolies can only 
endure the physical strain for a few 
years. In addition to their hard work 
the convivial life of the roads leads 
the men into temptations, induces 
them to squander their pay by gam- 
bling, or worse, drink the deadly hot 
sake wine. Instead of regarding 
their splendid muscles as invested 
capital, they draw continual over- 
drafts on their strength, and after a 
time lungs or heart weaken, so that 
it is rare to see a “pusher” over 30 
years of age. 

Skirting a _ fence of hills, we 
reached our second little station on 
the summit of a green ridge. There 
were the same little brown houses 
with their piles of white cocoons 
like snow-drifts, the same _ pictur- 
esque sheaves of rice straw tied 
across poles or stacked in decora- 
tive collars round the tree trunks. 
We made a very short stop, then 
were off again—gently down hill 
this time, and actually overhanging 
the sea without more than a twelve- 
inch margin between our track and 
the jagged spray-washed rocks— 
which made it the more exciting. 
Our coolies at once divided in two 
groups; half climbed on to the little 
step in front of each car, the rest on 
behind. The men ahead manipu- 
lated a very primitive brake between 
them; except for that we were en- 
tirely at the mercy of our own im- 
petus. 

Feeling the gentle slope of the 
down grade, each little car leaped 
playfully forward, then along at a 
growing speed. We whirled past 
most lovely views of wooded prom- 
ontories jutting out into a sea as 
blue as a periwinkle. We _ darted 
through groves of bamboos, hung 
with prayer-papers tied by pious pil- 
grims to the swaying branches in 
the hope that the fluttering wind 
might waft the desires there writ- 
ten down to Buddha. We flew past 
battered little wayside shrines, from 
which a thin odor of incense, the 
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never-to-be-forgotten smell of the 
Far East, was wafted to us. We 
crossed the most ridiculous little 
bridges, over rushing streams that 
made quiet pools of light until the 
little stones tossed along their beds 
intruded, and here and there broke 
up the water into wreaths, tiaras, 
sprays of airy diamonds. 

It was a most delightful and ex- 
hilarating sensation, this quick run 
through the air, giving one the im- 
pression of a long, long switchback 
with the delightful element of won- 
der as to whether at the next cor- 
ner we should get around it safely 
or not. With regret we came to the 
last bend, the other side of which 
our exotic conductor promised we 
should find Idzusan, the very last 
stop before Atami. It was a splen- 
did corner, to be sure, this final one. 
All the coolies leaned as far as ever 
they could towards the bank, so 
close that the ferns and lilies 
brushed them—and with a whoop 
and a yell we negotiated it safely, — 
and entered Idzusan, a little hamlet, 
whose houses nestle against the 
rocks like swallows’ nests. Under 
a bright sun, this cliff village has a 
particular charm of neutral color. 

We left the car and walked a lit- 
tle way towards the beach, where 
our attention was at once fixed by a 
curious rampart of boulders. The 
natural rocky-break-water had been 
artificially strengthened by a quaint 
kind of basket work filled with 
rounded stones and held in position 
by inverted stakes. 

One by one the picturesque fish- 
ing boats were putting to sea. They 
always go out a little before sunset 
and remain until sunrise, fishing by 
the light of torches. The long, point- 
ed bows reminded us forcibly of the 
Italian gondolas; the rowers, too, 
had the same graceful motion, but 
when they sang, their songs were 
weird and cold monotonous dirges 
quite different from the Italian sere- 
nades, so warm and passionate. The 
coast folk of Izu have a saying: “The 
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sea has a soul and hears.” And the 
meaning, being explained, is this: 


“Never speak of your fear if you are 
afraid of the sea—for if you say you 
are afraid, the waves will suddenly 
rise higher.” Therefore, the fisher- 
men, strongly imbued with this 
primitive fancy, sing their monoto- 
nous songs to propitiate the waters, 
and drown the surf-mutter of the 
“Sea of Soul.” 

We were inclined to idle there, 
drinking in the beauty of the scene, 
watching the clouds like skeins of 
glossy white silk cross the hollowed 
turquoise of the summer sky. But 
our conductor came after us, to beg 
that we “make the hundred-times- 
going’—that is, retrace our steps, 
which we cbediently did. The cool- 
ies made a final spurt up the last hill. 
The reflection of the sunset was 
dazzling—as if a hundred signal 
corps heliographed to one another. 
Atami. “The honorable hot water,” 
our coolies explained, by which they 
meant the geyser, pride of Atami, the 
only one in Japan. 

It made the prosperity of the 
place, this famous geyser, by burst- 
ing up so kindly in the center of the 
village street, but a few hundred 
yards from shore. Three times a 
day, at eight, twelve and at four, it 
performs regularly—first an _ out- 
burst of water, which boils and bub- 
bles in its natural basin—then a 
thunderous roar of steam, the dull 
boom we heard so far away. Con- 
sumptives from all parts of Japan 
come to breathe the vapors, which 
work the most remarkable cures, 
wonderful stories of which the fish- 
ing folk can tell you. 

Our little train reached the top of 
the hill, and then ran dizzily down 
into the little station. There we re- 
luctantly alighted, charmed by our 
novel and unique experiences, and 
proceeded down the main street, 
past the puffing geyser in an atmos- 
phere composed of equal parts of 
sulphuretted hydrogen and drying 
fish, to the little hotel. 
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Loading and unloading at Shanghai wharf. 





FROM SHANGHAI TO HAN- 
KOW BY RIVER STEAMER 





BY C. W. GREGSON 


RECOLLECT some years ago 

taking a trip from Shanghai to 

Hankow, on board of a _ river 
steamer, the captain of which was 
a type of the old American skipper, 
being a relic of by-gone days when 
Messrs. Russell & Co. controlled so 
much of the shipping trade in China. 
The hour for departure, 2 a. m., 
came along, the morning being a 
particularly dark one. No moon was 
there to shed a ray of kindly light 
around, nor yet a star to be seen in 
the heavens, while to make matters 
worse, the electric lights on the fore- 
shore appeared to shine out through 


the gloom with unusual brilliancy, 
throwing a glare across the face of 
the river that completely dazzled 
the eyesight. 

From the pilot-house I heard the 
order given to ring “stand by” to 
the engine room, and upon a reply 
being received that “all was ready 
below,” the Captain called out to 
the chief officer, who, with some of 
the crew, was standing ready on the 
deck below, to “let go” all the for- 
ward ropes that were made fast to 
the shore and have them hauled 
aboard. At the same_ time, two 
gongs were sounded indicating to 
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the engine room to “go astern.” In 
this manner, the steamer was by 
means of a large hawser secured to 
the stern made fast to the’ shore, 
backed completely round the pon- 
toon until the bow was pointed out 
into the stream at a sufficient angle 
to clear all obstructions. Then the 
order “let go aft” and “go ahead” 
was given to the engines. 

At this time, I was standing on 
the forward deck, watching with in- 
terest the able manner in which this 
noble specimen of the Stars and 
Stripes was maneuvering his ship, 
which to me appeared, with the 
strong ebb tide in her favor to be 
almost flying through the water. 
Right ahead might be seen a huge 
mail steamer, riding calmly at an- 
chor, lit up from stem to stern with 
electric lights shining brightly 
through each port-hole. A little on 
the bow was a junk with sail half- 
hoisted, and no light visible, sag- 
ging broadside with the tide down 
stream, as the half-wakened crew 
walked round the capstan, heaving 
on board the anchor to the mournful 
dirge of a Chinese chantey. A little 
farther on could be observed the red, 
green and mast head-light of an in- 
coming steamer. 

“Port a little,” I heard the captain 
say to the helmsman, whom he was 
standing close beside. “Steady, now, 
as you go.” 

“Pretty dark morning, Mr. , 
said the skipper, addressing the 
night pilot, who stood alongside the 
gong. 

“Well, yes, sir. I guess it’s dark, 
all right. Can’t understand why the 
Municipal Council don’t have those 
electric lights on the bank turned 
off at midnight, when all respectable 
folk should be in their beds. It 
would be a saving to them and a 
benefit to those who have to navi- 
gate this river at night-time.” 

“That’s so,” replied the Captain, 
“probably when we get the river 
‘Conservancy Board’ that has so 
long been talked about, there will be 
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wonderful improvements made on 
the Whang-Po to facilitate naviga- 
tion.” 

In due course the signal lights at 
Woosung bar appeared in view, at 
which place numerous craft of all 
sizes and descriptions were met; 
but before long we were through 
the thick of them without mishap, 
and our steamer was heading up the 
great Yang-tse river with a roaring 
flood-tide in her favor. After which 
I retired to my cabin and had a 
sleep. 

At daylight I was up and out on 
deck warmly clad, it being the 
month of January, and the weather 
bitterly cold. In the _ pilot-house 
stood the old captain and the pilot, 
with their heads protruding from 
the open windows, scanning the 
river ahead for the buoys and banks 
that mark the channels on the Lang- 
Shan crossing, while on either side 
could be seen the top of dangerous 
quicksands showing up. In_ the 
chains was an old and_ withered 
quartermaster, holding in hands that 
were blue with cold a dripping line 
from which, like the pendulum of a 
clock, swung to and fro the iead. 
Once, twice, the third time it shoots 
out towards the bow with a whir, 
disappearing into the pea-soup col- 
ored water, while a voice resounds 
in accents short, “18 feet.” We 
were passing over one of the numer- 
ous banks, and great care had to be 
observed in heaving the lead. But 
soon the water deepened, and as 
every inch of line ran out, the leads- 
man turned his ancient visage to- 
wards the wheel-house and drawled 
out “no gr—ound.” 

Steamers bound for Shanghai 
were in sight, and passed us quite 
close, with paddle-boxes and guards 
covered with icicles, which in their 
fantastic forms appeared resplend- 
ent in the morning sunlight. All 
were ploughing up the muddy Yang- 
tse water, while each one, like a 
fiery steed to win the race, was urged 
ahead by those who in the engire 
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room listen with anxious care to 
every throb and beat as shafts and 
wheels fly round, while pistons, 
glistening bright, rush up and down. 
Fishing boats with their nets trawl- 
ing, were all about; also, the pecul- 
iar-shaped Nungpo junk with stern 
cocked up, tanned sails, and painted 
on the bows of each two immense 
eyes. The Chinese say, “No got 
eye, how can see? No can see, how 
can savee?”’ Which means that a 
boat to see the way must have eyes, 
even though they be painted ones. 
Wild duck were thick upon the 
river, as were the geese overhead, 
and the noise they made on the still 
morning, chattering to each other, 
was quite interesting to listen to. 

After breakfast, I wandered down 
below into the comprador’s quarters 
and watched the Chinese passengers 
having their morning meal. Large 
baskets of steaming white rice were 
turned out from the galleys, together 
with boiled cabbage, the odor from 
which was far from appetizing—at 
least I thought so. Hundreds of 
small Chinese basins and chinaware 
spoons were, amidst much noise, 
scrambled for, and a general rush 
made to obtain a share of the good 
things going. Meanwhile, the sight 





was something to remember, as with 
bowl held close to the mouth, these 
hungry people fairly rammed, with 
chop-sticks, the food down their 
throats, pausing at times to adroitly 
pick up small and dainty pieces of 
pork covered with garlic. 

Shortly after lunch was finished 
in the cabin, I heard the gong sound 
to the engine room, and on looking 
out saw that the steamer was slowed 
down and drawing near to the river 
bank. This proved to be the first 
passenger station and, where a stop 
was made to receive on board a 
number of natives, who came along- 
side amidst much excitement, in a 
huge Chinese boat of unwieldy pro- 
portions. The famous black Lang- 
Shan fowls are to be purchased at 
this place for a mere trifle, say 20 
cents gold each, or thereabouts. 
Kiang-Yin—which is actually the 
gate to the Yang-tse, so to speak, 
the width of the river at that par- 
ticular part being very narrow and 
strongly fortified—was passed late 
in the afternoon ; and three hours af- 
terwards we entered Silver Island 
Pass, eventually making fast at 10 
p. m. alongside the company’s re- 
ceiving vessel at Chin-Kiang. 

The unloading of the steamer was 
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performed by some hundreds of 
coolies, paid at the rate of about 10 
gold cents per head. These men 
work in couples, carrying across 
their bared shoulders a stout split 
bamboo, from which is slung the 
cargo, and as each pair staggered 
along underneath a heavy load, 
shouting out in discordant notes: 
“Ho-ho, Eli-Ho, Ho-ho,” the noise 
and clatter heard was simply tre- 
mendous. To add to the excitement 
were two head men, each provided 
with a ratan, with which the lazy 
ones were urged on to take their 
share of the labor. However, noth- 
ing but good humor seemed to pre- 
vail amongst these “‘strong-simelling 
natives,” and if one poor wretch 
got a somewhat harder crack with 
the cane than another, and was seen 
rubbing the spot, it only afforded 
more amusement to the rest. 

The various companies who pos- 
sess steamers that run on the Yang- 
tse are provided with receiving ves- 
sels at each treaty port, and along- 
side of which their ships can, under 
special bond, proceed at any hour of 
the day or night to discharge or 
take in cargo—a special permit to 
work having to be obtained from the 
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Customs House—between the hours 
of 6p.m.and6a.m. This arrange- 
ment, as may be readily imagined, 
is a very great benefit to all parties 
concerned. It was just midnight 
as I returned from the shore, after 
a visit to some friends, and heard 
the chief officer report to the cap- 
tain that the cargo was all dis- 
charged and steam ready. Here, as at 
Shanghai, great care and precaution 
had to be observed in handling the 
vessel, as the chow-chow waters 
(contrary current) are very strong 
at this port of Chin-Kiang. In due 
course I heard the voice of the sec- 
ond officer calling out “all clear aft.” 
The engines were moving around, 
and our ship glided out into mid- 
stream. 

It is only about two years ago that 
a band of pirates, armed with knives 
and swords, boarded a steamer at 
this port, and shortly after leaving 
attacked a comprador and passen- 
gers, from whom they stole both 
money and clothes, making their es- 
cape in a passenger boat which came 
alongside the steamer at Echeng a 
few miles up river, before any of the 
gang could be captured. 

On the south bank of the Yang- 
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tse, some little distance inland from 
Chin-Kiang, the country is hilly and 
very beautiful, abounding in game 
of all kinds, even.to wild pig, many 
of the latter having, in past years, 
been shot by foreigners. The next 
morning at six o’clock, we steamed 
into Nanking, where numerous na- 
tive passengers boarded us_ with 
their belongings, which consisted of 
nearly everything conceivable, even 
to a wheel-barrow, all being mixed 


up and tumbled on board in the 
greatest confusion. The principal 
sights at Nanking are the Ming 


tombs, the city walls, and the ar- 
senal, while the picturesque hills 
near by, one mass of variegated color 
and beauty, gave an appearance of 
splendor in the noon-day sun that 
it would be difficult to imagine with- 
out seeing. 

After leaving Nanking, I heard a 
great noise going on amongst the 
native passengers, and on looking 
in to see what was the matter, I ob- 
served the chief officer sitting at a 
table, surrounded by a number of 
Chinese, for whom he was making 
out tickets to various points on the 
river, the names of which places the 
comprador interpreted to him; 
while the shroff tested minutely all 
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money that was presented in pay- 
ment for passage, by skillfully bal- 
ancing each dollar separately and 
in quick succession upon his finger 
tip, and tapping it with another coin, 
listening meanwhile to the _ ring, 
which, if not pure, was instantly de- 
tected, and the spurious coin re- 
turned to the owner with much 
abuse for endeavoring to swindle. | 
noticed one or two poor wretches 
who had no money to pay their fare 
begging in a most pitiful manner 
for a free passage. There are nu- 
merous natives in China who, at 
every chance, endeavor like this to 
travel on the cheap; in fact, the 
practice is not peculiar to the Chi- 
nese alone. 

Whilst sitting on deck and watch- 
ing the different points of interest, 
the steamer being only a very little 
way from the shore at the time, I 
noticed numbers of beautiful pheas- 
ants strolling leisurely about on the 
river bank, feeding, also several 
deer, all apparently quite tame and 
fearless. At noon we passed be- 
tween the east and west pillars, two 
large rocks on either side of the 
river, and at 2p. m. Wuhu was 
reached. The country in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood of this city, 
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except for a few pretty hills on 
which some of the foreigners have 
their houses, is mostly flat, being 
admirably suited for what it is used 
—namely, the production of rice. On 
the south bank of the river near the 
town stands a pagoda many hun- 
dreds of years old, which the natives 
hold in great veneration. An intelli- 
gent and well-educated native once 
informed ine that this building con- 
tained many white foxes, which the 
Chinese in their superstition believe 
to be spirits of the departed ones, 
and that on no account must I ever 
go inside, else the Feng-Shui of the 
neighbortood would be destroyed. 
But as I was never able to effect 
an entrance to the weird place, either 
by bribe or otherwise, I am unable 
to say how far true the story is. 
The Wuhu cargo was soon dis- 
charged, and in the midst of a gale 
that had sprung up since noon from 
the northwest, we started. Several 
native life-boats with nicely var- 
nished hulls and clean-cut sails were 
cruising about the harbor, their 
crews being on the lookout for those 
who needed assistance. The life- 
boats on the Yang-tse are quite an 
institution, and do a grand work 
during the winter months, when 


strong gales prevail, and junks are 
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continually being wrecked. After 
dinner I had a chat with the skip- 
per, who told me some interesting 
stories about his home in America, 
and during the course of our con- 


‘versation, | made mention of leav- 


ing Shanghai upon an ebb tide, to 
which the old man replied: “Well, 
you see, if we are to make good 
time up the Yang-tse, it is necessary 
for us to take these chances in or- 
der that the first of the flood tide 
may be caught at Woosung, there- 
by enabling us to reach Chin-Kiang 
and discharge all cargo manifested 
for that port by midnight the same 
day of leaving; and by which means 
our steamer is enabled to keep ahead 
of other vessels, which make a start 
from Shanghai at daylight. In this 
way we secure the bulk of the na- 
tive passengers at the various way- 
stations on the passage to Hankow. 
Further,” he said, “there are some 
people who to this day believe that 
the Yang-tse skipper’s job is an 
easy one, all that is required being 
for him to sit in his cabin and watch 
the steamer going along, the pilot 
doing the rest, and so on. But let 
those who think so come and try it, 
and then we shall probably hear a 
different yarn. 

To which I replied: “Most assur- 
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edly there are many anxious times 
on the Yang-tse for a captain, more 
especially when the banks and va- 
rious marks are hidden from view 
by floods, or during the winter 
months, when perhaps there is only 
sufficient water in the river to float 
a steamer over some of the danger- 
ous crossings. And it is just at such 
particular moments that the ex- 
perienced skipper comes to the 
front and proves himself invaluable 
to his owners by conning the 
steamer, often on dark and dirty 
nights, safely past all dangers, 
thereby avoiding anchorage, and by 
which means the vessel is kept run- 
ning on time, not losing either pas- 
sengers or cargo at the numerous 
way stations.” 

It was not late when | bid good- 
night to the captain and retired to 
my nicely-heated, cosy cabin, where, 
once beneath the blankets, sleep 
soon followed, nothing disturbing 
me during the night. The next 
morning I was up early, the wind 
had in the night calmed down, and 
the air was clear, fresh and crisp, 
with not a cloud in the sky, which 
was of the deepest blue. Vast quan- 
tities of wild fowl covered the 
water in front of the steamer, aris- 
ing with a tumult of quacking when 
we approached them. Overhead 
were whole armies of geese sailing 
majestically through the air in long 
lines towards the various feeding 
grounds near to the river side. 

On drawing towards Kiu-Kiang, 
some of the country, especially on 
the south bank of the river, is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and with the 
morning sun lighting up the red 
and yellow tinge on the trees and 
shrubs seen in the distance, the ef- 
fect is exquisitely gorgeous. The 
“little orphan,” a small and pictur- 
esque rock standing out alone in the 
river with a joss house on the top, 
was duly passed on the way, and 
about 4 p. m. we arrived at Kiu- 


Kiang, having accomplished the 
trip, Kiu-Kiang from Wuhu in 24 
hours. 

From the deck could be seen in 
the distance, towering up some 4500 
feet, the snow-capped mountain of 
Lu-Shan, which, with the light of a 
grand sunset on it, looked simply 
magnificent. Having paid a short 
visit to some friends on shore I re- 
turned to find the cargo finished and 
all ready for another start. The 
night was a perfect one, with stars 
shining out brightly overhead, and 
no sound save the measured stroke 
of the paddle floats on the water. 
While gazing towards the hills 
looming up darkly in the distance, it 
occurred to me what a vast source 
of undiscovered wealth must abound 
in this rich and luxurious valley, and 
how trade would advance when 
once railroads were established 
throughout the country. 

In place of the old-time river boats 
of small dimensions and power, are 
now to be seen magnificent twin 
screw steamers which can under any 
circumstances attain a_ sufficient 
speed to ensure punctuality in, ar- 
riving at the various ports and sta- 
tions where passengers are to be 
picked up, together with a capacity 
for carrying enormous cargoes on 
a very light draught, and accom- 
modation for some thousands of na- 
tives. Moreover, when it is consid- 
ered that the tonnage of the vessels 
now plying on the Yang-tse has dur- 
ing the past ten years more than 
trebled itself, and that there are still 
other boats being added to the fleet, 
all of which are running full of both 
cargo and passengers, it must be 
generally admitted that this trade 
is certainly a lucrative one. 

The next day we arrived at Han- 
kow, where I bid good-bye to all on 
board, having enjoyed tc my heart’s 
content the trip from Shanghai to 
Hankow on board of a river steamer. 
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JAPAN’S HISTORICAL MILITARY LANDMARKS 





BY ERNEST WILLIAMS HEWSON 


EW travelers while in Japan 
[- get beyond a flitting glimpse 

of the Japanese soldier in his 
native haunts. This is due partly 
to the segregation of the military 
classes from those of the commer- 
cial, and partly from native reluct- 
ance in permitting foreigners in 
general to pry into their military 
precincts. Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, 
and Nagasaki, known to us as the 
open ports of Japan, are conspicu- 
ous in the absence of the military. 
The Japanese people, though rapid- 
ly encompassing themselves with 
occidental methods and ideas, nev- 
ertheless continue to look upon the 
foreigner with a tinge of skepticism. 
Possibly this is one reason why the 


Mikado and his enlightened coun- 
selors blacklisted the open ports 
and barracked their militant vas- 
sals in cities, towns and_ villages 
typically Japanese in character. 

Tokio, Osako, Hiroshima and 
Kumamoto are the military centers 
of the empire. During peaceful 
times the entire Japanese army, con- 
sisting of twelve divisions, is dis- 
tributed throughout the country in 
nearly every town and village of re- 
spectable proportions, and is con- 
trolled through the medium of these 
four cities. 

Many of the present military lo- 
calities of Dai Nippon are famous 
in vernacular history as battlefields 
of the feudal epoch, or as the prince- 
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ly estates of powerful daimios, 
whose wealth was computed in 
shekels of rice. To-day, in many 
parts of Japan, intact and little im- 
paired by the ravages of time, still 
stand the stately castles and bat- 
tlements, monuments of the dark 
ages of feudalism. These mute 
witnesses of a departed era are jeal- 
ously treasured by the Japanese 
people. The castles stand silent 
and tenantless, but the grounds on 
which they rest have been converted 
into quarters for Japan’s modern 
samurai. In the shadow of the walls 
and towering parapets are the un- 
pretentious and modern barracks. 
of the Mikado’s hetei (soldiers.) 
We cease to marvel at the unquench- 
able patriotism and devotion of the 
Japanese soldier when we learn that 
his every-day life is circumscribed 
by these staunch defenses of his 
ancestors. In these structures of 
yesterday he pictures the intrepidity 
of his forefathers, their sanguinary 
struggles for temporal supremacy, 
the brilliant sortie, the cruel siege, 
all tend to thrill him with a deter- 
mined resolution to emulate their 
victorious achievements. 

Situated in about the center of 
Japan’s second largest city, Osaka, 
are the great moss-clothed walls and 
double moats which inclose the spa- 
cious castle grounds of Hideyoshi, 
the famous general, who, in the 17th 
century, by force of will and extra- 
ordinary sagacity, rose from a com- 
mon subject to be Japan’s foremost 
military figure of the time. To pro- 
vide a haven of refuge from the on- 
slaughts of contentious neighbors, 
Hideyoshi erected a formidable 
castle, and surrounded it with un- 
surmountable walls and deep moats. 
The castle, unfortunately, was de- 
stroyed by his enemies, but the 
walls and moats remain the same 
to-day as three centuries ago, when 
the commoner-general swayed the 
rod of empire, while the Mikado, 
shorn of authority, but safe in his 
semi-sacredness of person, remained 
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under restraint in Kioto. On these 
castle grounds, and immediate en- 
virons, were quartered, before the 
present war, the fourth division of 
the Japanese army. Where many 
decades ago was heard the angry 
swish of ten thousand arrows and 
the hoarse challenges to single com- 
bat, is now heard the promiscuous 
clang of saber, and _ the rhyth- 
mical tramps of marching soldiers. 
Where the Taicon, Hideyoshi, and 
his invincible legions made sortie 
to drive back the pressing foe, 
through the same openings and over 
the long obliterated sandal-prints, 
now march their posterity, kindled 
with the same martial spirit of their 
sturdy progenitors, and as passion- 
ately devoted to the shaping of the 
country’s destiny. 

The splendid castle of Nagoya, 
situated on the Tokaido (shore 
road) between the cities of Shidzu- 
oka and Kioto, is another landmark 
that has added lustre and renown to 
the glories of the feudal patriarchs 
of Japan. This castle, whose per- 
pendicular walls three hundred 
years ago withstood many lengthy 
sieges, is to-day the headquarters 
of the third army division. 

In Himeji, a small town sixty 
miles distant from Osaka, a lofty 
castle rises majestically from clois- 
tered grounds, where several cen- 
turies ago a covetous lord, secure 
in the impregnability of his massive 
walls, conspired on his neighbors. 
To-day, the deserted castle stands 
lonely vigil over a busy military 
station, where part of the ninth di- 
vision of the army is quartered, and 
its old rafters tremble with the 
piercing notes of bugles and rumble 
of artillery. 

Surrounded by an immense stag- 
nant mote in the heart of the large 
city of Hiroshima, stands a huge 
castle, its sepulchral silence lend- 
ing strange contrast to the adjacent 
neighborhood, for within this wide- 
spread area lies the biggest military 
reservation of all Japan. Hiroshima 
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has proven to be of strategical value 
as a military depot in the present 
war with Russia. The city lies mid- 
way between Kobe and Shimonose- 
ki, and has access to the inland sea 
of Japan through a suburb named 
Ujina. The naval port of Kure, 
with its great docks and machine 
shops, is but ten miles distant. It 
was in the little land-locked harbor 
of Ujina, three ri (6 miles) south 
of Hiroshima, that the greater part 
of the army of Japan was embarked 
on transports for Korea and Man- 
churia. 

On the island of Kiushiu lies the 
city of Kumamoto, the mecca of the 
lepers of Japan, who travel thither 
to seek relief and comfort at the 
shrine of the temple of Kumamo- 
to. Within sight of this famous 
temple rises in solemn grandeur 
the handsomest castle of all Nip- 
pon, whose medieval walls and 
buildings add a touch of benign- 
ity to the otherwise leper-infested 
city. The castle was built about 
four hundred years ago by Kato 
Kiyomasu, a prominent Daimio of 
that period. At the present time, 
the buildings and grounds harbor 
the sixth division of the imperial 
army. 

Five hours by steamer from Hi- 
roshima, on the island of Shikuko, 
lies the isolated city of Matsuyama, 
with its clean, narrow streets, di- 
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minutive houses, and congenial peo- 
ple, to whom a foreigner is as great 
a curiosity as an African pygmy is 
to us. On the outskirts of the city, 
and within an arrow’s flight of the 
toy railroad that connects it with the 
sea, is the towering gray castle of 
Matsuyama, perched on the crest 
of a wooded hill, the base of which 
is encircled by a very high wall. 
This sequestered spot is now the 
abiding place of those Russian sol- 
diers captured in the present war. 
There is no possible way of escape 
for them—should they get free of 
their prison walls there would be 
no means oi leaving the island of 
Shikoku. The Japanese fully un- 
derstand the topographical nature 
of the district as regards its import- 
ance as a military prison. It is 
probable they will not exercise any 
great restraint over their prisoners, 
but will allow them to roam at will 
with the prescribed limits of the 
city. 

The little empire builders of dor- 
mant Asia have done much to im- 
mortalize the deeds of their ances- 
tral sires. Have they not acted 
generously in preserving these 
gradually crumbling edifices (of 
which I have mentioned but few) 
for the enlightenment of posterity, 
and to keep ripe that spirit of pa- 
triotic intoxication so tremblingly 
alive in the Japanese breast? 
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BY PRISCILLA BREWSTER 


The gleaming river glides, sweetheart, 
To its home in the calling West. 

A wild bird over the marshes wide, 
Flies back to his love in the nest. 


The white stars come to the waiting sky, 
The waves kiss the welcoming shore, 

And my spirit sets sail for the Island of Dreams, 
Where you wait for me evermore. 
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BY GEORGE ADAM, M. D. 
Author of “Electricity the Chemistry of Ether.” 


‘RAYS ASSOCIATED WITH 
ELECTRIFIED VACUA TUBES. 
—Vacua tubes are designated ac- 
cording to their decrement of pres- 
sure, the Crookes tube having about 
1,000,000th atmospheric pressure, 
thus approaching a complete 
vacuum. When properly electrified, 
negatively charged particles radiate 
from the cathode perpendicular to 
its surface, and bombard any other 
surface presented. These constitute 
the cathode rays. That these rays 
take a direction independent of the 
position of the anode is a fact _wor- 
thy of the greatest consideration, 
and is only known to be duplicated 
by analogous rays. At the bombard- 
ed spot, the cathode rays are trans- 
formed into the Roentgen rays. The 
writer has suggested that anode rays 
may be found between that pole 
and a point where the cathode rays 
are obstructed, such as by placing 
a lamella of glass in their course. 
The cathode rays in vacua have a 
velocity of 10,000 miles per second, 
and are remarkably analogous to 
beta rays. The constituent particle 
of the cathode rays has been demon- 
strated by Professor Thomson to 
have dimensions equal to one-thou- 
sandth of the hydrogen atom, and 
this is about the size of the beta 
particle. Another particle is pres- 
ent of about the dimensions of the 
hydrogen atom, thus approximating 
the size of the alpha particle. At 
extreme decrement of pressure, the 
smaller particle is constant, its pres- 
ence being independent of the gas 
used; but the larger particle varies 
in dimensions according to the char- 
acter of the gas. It is important to 


understand that the dimensions of 
the particle in the tubes result from 
the decrement of pressure, and not 
from electrolytic action. The writer 
is aware that scientists have ex- 
pressed the opinion that electricity 
travels through liquids and gases by 
means of ions electrolytically pro- 
duced; but this is one of the many 
mistakes arising from the absence 
of a correct fundamental hypothe- 
sis. The ions are present, but they 
travel against the current which 
they are supposed to carry. Thus, 
in an electrolyte of water, the oxy- 
gen ion appears at the anode and the 
hydrogen at the cathode. Now, sup- 
pose the oxygen atom of the water 
molecule to be positively electrified 
at the anode, the current cannot dis- 
rupt the molecule and carry the 
oxygen towards the cathode as the 
hydrogen is also traveling that way. 
The forces must act oppositely be- 
fore dissociation occurs. At cathode 
the hydrogen will be electrified, but 
if the electrification is capable of 
carrying the hydrogen, oxygen will 
also move, as it is attracted to the 
anode. It is when the current is 
converted into heat that molecular 
dissociation occurs, and the ions are 
attracted to the poles by induction. 
It is the same with electrified gases, 
but it must be borne in mind that 
under conditions of decrement of 
pressure when ions exist independ- 
ently of the current, they may be 
carriers of electricity. _Late experi- 


ments with electrified gases in par- 


tial vacua show that the dimensions 
of the particles of the residual gas 
vary with the decrements of pres- 
sure. Fig. 4 shows rays incidental 
to electrified partial vacua. 
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chip-molecules attracted to anode; 























Diagram of Crookes Tube with Vacuum Rays: ® Negative 
© positive chip-molecules attracted 


to cathode and shown as charged in cathode rays; A, anode; K, cathode; 
K, R, cathode rays; N, L, light at bombarded spot; R, R, Roentgen 
rays; F, fluoroscopic substance; R, L, molecular ether as light. 


ANALOGOUS CONDITIONS OF 
PARTIAL VACUA AND THE 
EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 

The following quotation is from 
the writer’s work recently publish- 
ed (Electricity the Chemistry of 
Ether. Whitaker & Ray, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 1904): “Bearing in mind 
the facts associated with, and the 
principles involved in decrement of 
pressure as represented in a vacuum 
tube, we will consider the conditions 
which must obtain in various de- 
grees of pressure in the air. Pro- 
visionally, it may be assumed that 
the atmosphere consists of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and the other elements as 
given by chemical analysis. It must 
be kept in view that these elements 
are preponderantly electro-negative ; 
that they repel each other in accord- 
ance with the law of forces; that 
they have intermolecular spaces 


which are induced fields; and that 
between the induced fields there are 
interspaces. If oxygen molecules 
are followed upward, it will be seen 
that first the interspaces and then 
the induced fields enlarge, and that 
such increase is proportional to the 
height. It is probable that concur- 
rently with the enlargement of the 
intermolecular spaces the chemic 
atoms sever their connection, evi- 
dently this being a natural line of 
cleavage. Each oxygen atom then 
becomes a molecule. This cleavage 
of oxygen molecules into equal 
parts, however, does not alter the 
dimensions of the induced fields or 
interspaces, as the sum of the 
inductive potentials of two new 
molecules is equal to the inductive 
potential of a parent molecule. Nei- 
ther does this cleavage alter the 
character of oxygen, as, chemically 
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and electrically, it is the atom of 
oxygen which acts or is acted upon. 
At a point probably beyond a de- 
crement at which life is possible, the 
oxygen molecule representing the 
chemic atom, breaks up. The dis- 
sociation will be into a very small 
electro-positive molecule, and into 
one having dimensions nearly equal 
to those of the dissociating molecule 
and of electro-negative quality. 
each of the nascent molecules will 
have an inductive potential greater 
than that of the one from which it 
is derived.” 

“What becomes of the nascent 
molecules, the disintegrated parts of 
the oxygen atom? The electro- 
negative one will be in equilibrium. 
It has weight, but it cannot descend 
because those molecules which con- 
stitute the atmosphere beneath are 
heavier. Moreover, the negative 
nascent molecule and those of the 
atmosphere are mutually repellant, 
being similar in quality, and their 
induced fields are impenetrable to 
each other. Furthermore, the di- 
mensions of the negative nascent 
molecule are too great for occu- 
pancy of the molecular interspaces 
of the air. Following the electro- 
negative part of oxygen, or its type 
upwards, it will be found that it dis- 
sociates further with similar results, 
and this dissociation will go on un- 
til the confines of the atmosphere 
are reached, where a condition of 
the so-called vacuum exists; that is, 
to the borderland of the interstellar 
ether. The electro-negative parts 
of the dissociated oxygen atom are 
in states of complete equilibration at 
the various points of dissociation, 
and but for physical and extrinsic 
forces may neither ascend nor de- 
scend.” 

“What becomes of the electro- 
positive submolecule, the dissoci- 
ated minute chip of positive quality 
which forms a constituent nucleus 
of the oxygen atom? If a balloon 
made of imponderable material 
could be filled with such chips, it 
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would rise even to the line that de- 
marcates the limits of ponderable 
matter, just as a balloon filled with 
hydrogen ascends from the earth’s 
surface. What would take place 
if the chemical constituency of the 
atmosphere is correct as stated, and 
what actually takes place more slow- 
ly through the evolution of ages, is 
descent. Being positive in the qual- 
ity of its potential, and opposite to 
the quality of the molecules of the 
oxygen and nitrogen of the air, it is 
attracted by the atmospheric mass 
below. The minuteness of its di- 
mensions allow it to pass through 
the molecular’ interspaces, or 
through the molecular induced fields 
the induction of which it neutral- 
izes. Having weight, it filters down- 
ward until reaching the earth’s sur- 
face, and may even penetrate liquids 
and solids. 

“Thus in nature’s laboratory in 
the highest atmosphere minute par- 
ticles are generated, and by filling 
the interspaces and induced fields 
of the lower strata they displace the 
intermolecular ether which is im- 
ponderable. They do not combine 
chemically with the oxygen or nitro- 
gen, owing to these elements being 
in equilibrium, but they remain in 
the intermolecular spaces, where 
they are not detectable by known 
chemical means. At the surface of 
the earth, they exert a pressure 
which, although constituting part of 
the atmospheric pressure (partial 
pressure) is capable of acting inde- 
pendently of the latter by reason of 
the minuteness of the particles, and 
their position in the interspaces. 
This fact must have an important 
bearing on the association of the 
particle with the molecules of radio- 
active substances. The submcle- 
cules occupy a position in this re- 
spect distinct from that of any other 
class of molecules. They are 
as if placed in innumerable minute 
tubes, the walls of which are the 
ponderable bodies of oxygen and 
nitrogen molecules, and the linear 
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dimensions of which must nearly 
span the earth’s atmosphere. Such 
columns, although intricately zig- 
zag, must exercise immense static 
pressure when tapped by the vibra- 
tions of molecules in a radio-active 
substance.” 

“A radio-active molecule must 
possess a constituent group of ulti- 
mate units identical to the electro- 
positive group or chip, dissociated 
by decrement of atmospheric pres- 
sure from an oxygen or nitrogen 
atom. This group must be the most 
positive of the constituent groups, 
as it occupies the positive pole of 
the molecule when polarized, and 
the position of the group as a con- 
stituent nucleus must have a degree 
of stability which is overcome by 
the negative electric current which 
chips it off during polarization. 
These are essential factors to the 
possession of the property of pri- 
mary radio-activity. It is clear that 
a radio-active molecule placed in po- 
sition to tap a column of these chips 
—submolecules or primary conden- 
sations—will be in the position of 
an engine driven by hydrostatic 
pressure. 

“There is no doubt but that dene 
are many kinds of chip-molecules. 
Oxygen will furnish one kind at a 
certain decrement of pressure, and 
at different atmospheric heights 
other kinds will be dissociated, Sim- 
ilar results will be derived from nit- 


rogen. Consequently, there are 
many kinds of radio-active sub- 
stances. On the other hand, the po- 


sition of the chip in the construc- 
cion of the molecule will give dif- 
ferent degrees of resistances to dis- 
sociation. Hence different intensi- 
ties exist, and hence some radio-ac- 
tive substances require an initiatory 
stimvlus of light or heat.” 

THE RADIO-ACTIVE MOLE- 
CULE.—Fig. 5 indicates construc- 
tive character of a radio-active mole- 
cule with polar electric charges, its 
radiations, and its essential asso- 
ciates. S represents the primary 
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molecule in the polarized state. It 
is important to observe that the 
MOLECULAR POSITIVE POLE 
is the ELECTRIC NEGATIVE 
POLE, or cathode, and the MOLE- 
CULAR NEGATIVE POLE is the 
ELECTRIC POSITIVE POLE, 
or anode. 

A represents a molecular chip 
constituting the positive pole of the 
molecule, and negatively charged. It 
is dissociated by the negative elec- 
tric current and becomes the particle 
of beta or cathode rays L; the dis- 
sociation takes place because there 
is a greater attraction between the 
chip and the negative charge than 
between the chip and the molecular 
mass, which is also largely positive. 
On depolarization of the radio-active 
molecule the chip is associated by 
static pressure from the column M. 
Thus, with each vibration of the ac- 
tive molecule, there is association 
and dissociation, which--ewecur  re- 
spectively during rest or complete 
depolarization and at the initiatory 
moment of depolarization. This 
agrees with the conception of the 
writer as regards nutrition and 
waste of physiologic units, as for- 
mulated in his work. 

B, including A, indicates a larg: 
positive chip dissociated from radi- 
um by precipitation from its solu- 
tion. It has not been isolated by in- 
vestigators, but the precipitated ra- 
dium loses in activity by the dis- 
sociation. It is analogous, only 
smaller, to thorium X and uranium 
X. Precipitated radium gradually 
regains its force by equi ‘libration 
from column M. 

C, including B and A, represents 
a large positive chip, thorium X or 
uranium X, dissociated by precipita- 
tion of thorium or uranium in am- 
monium solution. It has tempor- 
ary activity radiating the chip A in 
beta or cathode rays. Its dissucia- 
tion from the base of the molecule is 
accomplished by solution because 
both are positive, and because the 
dimensions of the chip conforms to 
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the dimensions of the interspace 
(Fig. 2) of ammonium molecules. 
It is more active than the original 
thorium or uranium, owing to it be- 
ing relatively more positive, having 
lost the binding force which the 
negative part, E, exercises on the 
radio-active molecule. It is evident 
that the chip A requires less disso- 
ciating force from C than from the 
radio-active molecule as a whole, to 
the extent that C is relatively more 
positive than the latter. 

Each molecule or chip (C) will 
emit one beta or cathode particle, 
whilst at the anode the positive 
charge diffuses slowly. 

D represents the permanent nu- 
cleus, positive in quality. After the 
dissociation of C it chiefly gives off 
alpha rays, until regaining its equil- 
ibrium by associating chips from 
column M. During recuperation the 
binding force of E prevents disso- 
cia.icn of positive chips. 

E represents the negative part of 
the radio-active molecule—a_ bro- 
mine, chlorine or other negative 
atom or atoms. It is held fast to the 
base by the differential potential, 
and is capable of resisting dissocia- 
tion by positive electrification. — 
virtue of its negativity, it exercises 
a binding influence over the radio- 
active molecule. As no chip is 
broken off at the molecular negative 
pole, the activity of the molecule is 
independent of its exact character, 
the only essentiality being its nega- 


tivity. Its binding force decreases 
as the molecular dimensions 1n- 
crease. It is doubtful whether the 


metal can exist without the binding 
force of this negativity. 

F denotes a negative chip from an 
oxygen molecule, charged positively 
by transference of the electric charge 
of E, and dissociated by the force 
of the electric current. It is easily 
dissociated from negative oxygen, 
just as Chip A is easily dissociated 
from positive radium, etc. It is 
twice the size of the hydrogen atom, 
having an atomic weight of 2, When 
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an oxygen molecule is dissociated 
it is replaced by another, which is 
attracted by the positive charge; 
thus, each molecule furnishes one 
chip. 

G, the base or residual portion of 
the oxygen molecule, probably neu- 
tral, or slightly negative. 

H, the same as G, the dissociated 
nucleus of oxygen shown to be sur- 


rounded by small positive chips 
from the interspaces of oxygen 
molecules. The latter are the same 


as in column M, and are potentially 
set free when chip F is severed, the 
oxygen molecule then losing its in- 
ductive potential. The positive 
chips then unite with the residuum 
of oxygen, which becomes positive. 
The resultant will have a molecular 
weight of about 30. 

I represents the depolarized or 
equilibrated molecule of the gascous 
emanations. We can conceive of its 
being formed in this way: The mole- 
cule of residual oxygen combines 
with surrounding positive chips as 
indicated by H. The resulting 
molecule, being positive and not in 
equilibrium, combines with eleven 
atoms of oxygen, as shown in I. The 
nucleus having an atomic weight of 
30, and the I1 oxygen atoms having 
an aggregate atomic weight of 176, 
the emanation will have a molecular 
weight of 206, and is negative in 
quality. Within the construction 
of the molecule there are 12 negative 
chips of the character of those indi- 
cated by F, and as the molecule as 
a whole is negative, a number of the 
chips are unstable, and will be de- 
tached by the positive charge as F 
is detached. Hence the molecule of 
the emanations emits alpha rays on 
polarization as indicated by J. We 
have indicated by H that the mole- 
cule of oxygen is surrounded by a 
number of positive chips. In the 
construction of the molecule of the 
emanations, these chips must take 
part, but as they are held fast by the 
dominating negativity of the emana- 
tion they consequently do not radi- 
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ate. Types of this combining power 
of oxygen are seen in the perman- 
ganates, chlorates, pyrophosphates, 
and other highly oxidized sub- 
stances. 

J shows the molecule of the ema- 
nations polarized. It is observable 
that in construction it is qualitative- 
ly the converse of the original radio- 
active molecule, as indicated by the 
one having a majority of positive 
units in its construction, and the 
other having a majority of negative 
units. the dominating negativity 
gives stability to the positive por- 
tion, but is itself unstable. With 
the loss of one or more alpha parti- 
cles, the molecule as a whole be- 
comes unstable (being negative) 
and breaks up into positive and neg- 
ative particles, the former inclining 
towards solidity, and the latter to- 
wards the gaseous state. No doubt 
the negative charge also assists in 
the disintegration. These particles 
form inductive material. The rela- 
tive quantities of the positive and 
negative elements deposited on ad- 
joining material wil! undoubtedly 
vary to conform to the negative or 
positive character of the induced 
object. If the object is electro-neg- 
ative, the induced material may be 
mostly positive, and will collect on a 
molecule until its negativity is neu- 
tralized. The induced molecule 
will act exactly as the primary mole- 
cule does, but its activity is tempo- 
rary, Owing to the absence of the 
constructive equipoise, which allows 
absorption from the atmospheric 
columns. 

K represents alpha or anode rays 
—negative chips from the oxygen 
molecule—as shown in F. They are 
charged positively. Ki and K2 de- 
note the same rays discharged from 
the emanations and induced mater- 
ial. 

L shows cathode or beta rays— 
positive chips from _ radio-active 
molecule A, charged negatively. L1 
denotes the same rays from induced 
material. 


M shows a column of chips in the 
atmosphere, from which the radio- 
active molecule absorbs on depol- 
arizing, thus regaining its equilib- 
rium. Their mode of formation has 
been fully explained in this article. 
It has been stated that radium 
placed for some time in a vacuum 
loses its activity, which it gradually 
regains when placed under atmos- 
pheric pressure. The question pre- 
sents: to what extent does the cut- 
ting off of the partial pressure of the 
atmospheric chips figure as a fac- 
tor in producing the lowered activ- 
ity? 

N indicates a similar column as 
M, but tapped by the negative pres- 
sure of the kinetic force of the ca- 
thode rays L. This column becomes 
rays O. 

O indicates rays gamma derived 
from column N. They are subsidi- 
ary to rays beta, just as the flow of 
water from the mine is subsidiary 
to the kinetic force of the water from 
the surface. However, there is the 
important difference of gravity sup- 
porting the initiatory stimulus of 
rays gamma, whilst it acts against 
the pumping of water (Fig. 3.) The 
energy of rays gamma has two fac- 
tors: The negative pressure of rays 
beta acting as an initiatory force; 
and the gravity of column N—the 
atmospheric partial pressure. In 
rays gamma, the electric energy is 
absent. 

P represents molecular ether mov- 
ing as heat or light, and which is 
split up into the positive and nega- 
tive charges by polarization of the 
radio-active molecule. 

Q represents the chemical union 
of an alpha particle with beta par- 
ticles, the union setting free energy 
which is represented as R. 

R indicates ether set free as heat 
or light by the chemical reactions 
of the particles, the electric charges 
being transformed into one or both 
of these energies. This transforma- 
tion accounts for the rise of tem- 
perature in the environment, or for 
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the glow of radium and other active 
substances. Heat or light, however, 
may be generated by the rays bom- 
barding surfaces, or by molecular 
friction as they pass through pene- 
trable substances. 

T indicates chips resulting from 
disintegration of the negative mole- 
cule J; also a molecule marked 
positive (it may be of either quality) 
representing material about to as- 
sume radio-activity induced by the 
deposit of the chips. It is evident 
that the chips may neutralize or 
change the quality of the poten- 
tial of the molecule, thus modifying 
the intermolecular spaces and im- 
parting the property of radio-activ- 
ity. The disintegration of the mole- 
cule of the emanations is like the 
smashing of a world by the with- 
drawal of a universal equilibrating 
force, and is fully accounted for by 
the loss of the binding influence of 
the alpha chip, immediately follow- 
ed by the negative electric charge 
taking possession of the positive nu- 
cleus which, when electrically dis- 
charged, further disintegrates into 
chips. Thus both electric charges 
are forces of dissociation. The in- 
ner space of the figure represents 
the molecular mass, the outer space 
the induced field. 

V shows the induced molecule 
oolarized, and emitting alpha and 
beta rays. It is clear that when a 
molecule polarizes, the induced field 
is entirely modified; and when con- 
currently charged, the charge must 
take the place of the induced field, 
thus neutralizing the molecular polar 
potentials. Hence the material 
within the induced fields is set free, 
and may contain radiant matter of 
the character of gamma rays. It is 
also clear that the products of disin- 
tegration will ‘equilibrate in the 
higher atmosphere, and thus be lost 
to investigation. 

The molecule F G may be con- 
ceived as being within the sphere 
of the inductive potential of the ra- 
dio-active molecule; or within its 
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electric field when charged. As the 
latter molecule is positive, the only 
essential quality of the induced 
molecule, F G, is its negativity. The 
induced molecule may be oxygen, 
but from spectroscopic evidence it 
is more likely to be nitrogen. It 
is swept away by certain processes 
of solution and precipitation of the 
active molecule; it is diffused in 
vacuo. It is part of the system of 
the radio-active molecule (of which 
the sarcomere system is the muscu- 
lar analogue) so that the material 
is active in emitting alpha rays even 
when surrounded by hydrogen, just 
as a muscular fibre can contract for 
a time after the blood supply is cut 
off. We believe that radio-activity 
is an expression of transmutation of 
energy stored extrinsically to the ac- 
tive material. The continued activ- 
ity when the material is surrounded 
by ice, lead or such substances as are 
penetrable by rays gamma, shows 
that the same substances are also 
penetrable by the particles of col- 
umn N, this column being the source 
of energy of the gamma radiations. 

We will now review the different 
phases of energy as represented in 
Fig. 5, and as far as possible account 
for the transmutation on the bases 
of the formulated hypotheses. We 
see as indicated by P molecular 
ether as heat or light. It strikes 
the radio-active molecule in the de- 
polarized state, and the molecule in- 
stantly polarizes. This is nothing 
more than what takes place in the 
initiatory molecule of the optic 
nerve. The nerve molecule, how- 
ever, differentiates in action on ac- 
count of its surroundings, and by its 
polarization splits up a molecule of 
nutritive material, whereas the ra- 
dio-active molecule svlits up a mole- 
cule of ether. In both cases the 
molecular polarization furnishes the 
essential differential potential for 


effecting the dissociation. 

The electric charge at A tears off 
the chip, and the chip and its charge 
become the constituent of rays beta, 
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indicated by L. Beta rays, by neg- 
ative pressure, convert the static 
potential of Column N into the ki- 
netic potential of rays gamma as 
shown by O. In the meantime, the 
radio-active molecule has depolar- 
ized, absorbed a chip from column 
M, received a vibratory blow from 
the molecular ether P, and again 
polarizes—a complete vibratory 
cycle, accompanied by association 
(nutrition) and dissociation (waste) 

The positive electric charge on the 
negative pole of the radio-active 
molecule is attracted towards the 
more negative molecule of oxygen. It 
thus associates with a negative chip, 
a constituent of a negative molecule, 
and consequently unstable. The ki- 
netic potential of the charge tears 
off this chip, and the chip and charge 
become the constituent of rays al- 
pha, as indicated by K. Now we 
will see what the differential char- 
acters of these rays are as interpret- 
ed by the inherent qualities of their 
particles and charges. The alpha 
or anode particle is relatively large 
and of negative quality, but is domi- 
nated by the positive electric charge. 
Although there is a limited repulsion 
between the particles contingent on 
the impenetrability and elasticity of 
their induced fields, the force is 
chiefly dependent on attraction be- 
tween the positive charge and the 
environing negative charges. The 
concentrativeness of positive 
charges and the relative size of the 
masses, render the radiant speed 
comparatively slow and capable of 
less penetrability. The beta or ca- 
thode rays have a constituent parti- 
cle relatively minute and positive 
in quality. The particle, however, 
is dominated by the electric negative 
charge; the kinetic energy depends 
upon the inherent repulsive force 
of negative ether units, in addition 
to attraction between positives and 
negatives. These forces acting on a 
minute particle render the speed 
and penetrating capacity relatively 
great. The gamma or subsidiary 


rays are constituted of an uncharged 
positive particle. The electric fac- 
tors of velocity are therefore absent. 
However, it will be observed that 
these rays are continuous with the 
column of chips N, without the in- 
tervention of association and disso- 
ciation by the vibratory movement 
of the radio-active molecule. The 
static force of column N is directly 
transformed into the kinetic poten- 
tial of rays gamma. Although the 
electric charges impart a_ kinetic 
force to rays alpha and beta on pass- 
ing through dense media the attrac- 
tion between the charge and the 
molecular potentials of the media 
must be to some extent obstructive. 
The minuteness of the particles and 
the immense static force of column 
N are factors of the immense pene- 
trating quality of the subsidiary 
rays, the negative pressure of the 
beta rays being the force which ini- 
tiates the velocity, in a somewhat 
similar manner as_ the additional 
water gains a velocity in the pump 
described. 

The outlined molecular construc- 
tion of the emanations is shown as 
possible by the many chemical com- 
binations ‘of oxygen. It is notice- 
able that the molecule of the ema- 
nations has a weight about equal 
to the primarily active molecule; 
nevertheless, it is gaseous and un- 
stable, whilst the other is solid and 
permanent. Apparently the differ- 
ent physical states depend on the 
negative quality of the one and the 
positive quality of the other. It 
is also noticeable that the particle 
of the alpha rays is negative and 
relatively large, whilst the particle 
of the beta rays is positive and rela- 
tively small. These facts are indica- 
tive of general laws. 

When a molecule is polarized and 
electrically charged, the character 
of the chip molecule will accord with 
the character of the parent mole- 
cule. Positive molecules will emit 
positive chips and negative mole- 
cules negative chips, the opposite 
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charges being unable to effect dis- 
sociation. Again, wherever we find 
a charged particle of either sign, 
there must be another particle 
charged with the opposite sign, but 
the latter may be so ponderous as 
not to radiate. That the oppusite 
energy exists there can be no doubt. 
It simply escapes unnoticed, prob- 
ably associating with heavy matter 
and diffusing slowly. 

The great predominating force 
amongst these phenomenal energies, 
is the mutual repulsion of negative 
ether units as represented by the 
electric charges of beta rays. These 
charges possess all the propulsive 
elements of positive charges, but in 
addition, positive concentrativeness 
is replaced by negative diffusibility, 
which means that each beta particle 
exercises on every other beta parti- 
cle a repulsive force in inverse pro- 
portion to the distance asunder. 

This force is initiatory, inherent, 
propulsive and independent of sur- 
rounding forces. It is associated 
with a minute positive chip. It in- 
itiates the gamma rays; and the mu- 
tual attraction between it and posi- 
tive charges is a fundamental cause 
of alpha energy. We are here in 
the presence of primordial conditions 
of matter and force unhampered by 
evolutionary processes. Matter, 
therefore, takes on forms by the di- 
rect action of the elementary forces 
—a large negative molecular mass 
inclining towards the gaseous state, 
and a small positive molecular mass 
inclining towards the solid state; 
and these associated with electric 
charges (electric matter, but not 
electrons) respectively of ‘opposite 
quality to the molecular potentials. 
A true interpretation of facts will 
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allow us to formulate fundamental 
laws, and lay the foundation of a 
grand generalization of electrical, 
chemical, physical, and let me say 
physiological, phenomena. 

THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF 
THE RAYS. The potential value 
of the animal cell has physiologic 
limits of variations. The character 
of the cell depends upon the charac- 
ter of its molecular units. It is found 
that molecules exposed to the influ- 
ence of the rays change their char- 
acter: Non-radiant matter becomes 
radio-active; electric mon-conduc- 
tors become conductors; molecular 
vibrations are raised or lowered, and 
manifest fluorescence. From this 
we might expect that a pathological 
cell may be made normal by the ac- 
tion of the radiant particles on its 
molecular units. But therapeutic 
success requires a discriminating 
judgment in selecting remedies. A 
radio-active substance is like the 
poppy in containing many active 
principles, or like the electric cur- 
rent in possesing differentiated poles 
and differentiated intensities. 

The alpha or anode rays must 
have quite a different action on the 
cells from the beta or cathode rays, 
and both must be different from that 
of the gamma or subsidiary rays. 
These rays, therefore, must be seg- 
regated and each kind used accord- 
ing to the indications. A certain 
thickness of platinum will obstruct 
alpha and beta and allow an appli- 
cation of gamma. When we wish 
alpha we may prescribe the emana- 
tions for precipitated thorium. A 
beta application of ten minutes may 
be had from thorium X; or we may 
combine beta and gamma by ob- 
structing alpha. 





TO AN ORANGE TREE 
BY EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 


Bud and blossom, fruit and seed, 
Coincidently there .. . 
Epitome of Life—a creed— 
Yea, Providence laid bare! 
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FORT GUNNYBAGS was the headquarters 
of the Vigilance Committee in 1856. They 
fortified the building with bags filled with 
sand and dirt. The site is at 219 Sacramento 
street, San Francisco. 

FORT McCLELLAN is named for General 
George B. McClellan, U. S. A. 

FORT ROSS was established by Governor 
Pedro Kostromitnoff. The Spaniards called 
it FUERTE DE LOS RUSOS (Fort of the 
Russians), and ‘“‘Rusos’’ has been corrupted 
to Ross. 

FORT WINFIELD is for General Winfield 
Scott, commander of the U. S. Army. 

FORBESTOWN was built on land belong- 
ing to B. #&. Forbes, in 1850. 

FOSSVILLE is the home of Clark Foss, 
the famous stage driver. 

FREMONT. Towns in several counties are 
named for the Pathfinder, General John 
Cc. Fremont, U. S. A. Territorial Governor 
of California in 1847. 

FRENCH CAMP. The name is all that 
is left to point out where the Hudson Bay 
Fur Company at one time had stations occu- 
pied by their French-Canadian hunters. 

FULTON WELLS. The wells were bored 
by Dr. Fulton, who started a sanitarium 
there. 

57. GARFIELD. The town in Fresno keeps 
green the memory of the martyr president 
James A. Garfield. The one in Humboldt 
County was named for the son of Gilbert 
Garfield, one of its founders. 

GEORGETOWN was started by George 
Phipps in 1849. 

GILROY. John Cameron, a native of 
Scotland, was coxswain of the captain’s gig 
on board of.a British man-of-war. During 
a quarrel he struck an officer and had to 
desert or die. He took his mother’s name 
and settled on the land Old Gilroy is now 
on. Old Gilroy is generally known as SAN 
YSIDRO (Saint Isador.) 

GLENDORA was named by its founder, 
Mr. George Whitcomb, for his wife Lenora 
(Glen-Dora.) 


GLENN COUNTY is named in honor of 
Hon. Hugh J. Glenn. It was organized in 
1891, and has an area of 1,248 square miles. 
The county seat is Willows. 

GOODYEAR BAR was first worked by 
Miles Goodyear. 

GREENWOOD. John Greenwood opened 
a trading post there in 1848, and was the 
discoverer of placer mines. 

GRIDLEY was built on land owned by 
George Gridley. 

GWIMN is in honor of Hon. Wm. M. Gwin, 
U. S. Senator. 

HALLECK is in honor of General Henry 
W. Halleck, U. S. A. 

HALLORAN SPRINGS bears the name 
of F. J. Halloran, the proprietor of the Min- 
ing and Scientific Press. 

HAMILTON was laid out by a nephew of 
Alexander Hamilton, the great lawyer and 
statesman, in 1850. 

HAYDEN HILL is where the Reverend 
Hayden discovered mines in 1869. 

HEALDSBURG is where Colonel Harmon 
Heald built a store “for hunters, trappers 
and herders,”’ as his sign said in 1846. 

HENNINGER FLAT was for years the 
home of the hermit Captain Henninger. 

HOFFMAN MT. is named for Charles F. 
Hoffman of the California State Geological 
Survey, under Professor Whitney. 

HOLLISTER, the county seat of San 
Benito County, bears the name of Col. W. 
W. Hollister, a pioneer in orange raising. 

HOOKER is in honor of Gen. Joe Hooker 
(‘Fighting Joe.’’) 


HOOKTON is for Major Hook, one of the 
pioneers. 


HUERTA DE ROMUALDO is colloquial 
Mexican for the “Irrigated land of Romu- 
aldo.”’ 


HUMBOLDT. The BAY was named for 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt, the eminent 
scientist and traveler, by Captain Ottinger, 
of the ship Laura Virginia. The COUNTY 
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was named for the Bay. It was organized 
in 1854, and has an area of 3,507 square miles. 
The county seat is EUREKA (I have found 
it.) 

HURLTON P. O. used to be known as the 
BOSTON RANCH, as people from “The 
Hub City’ lived there. It takes its present 
name from its first postmaster, Smith H. 
Hurles. 

58. IRWINDALE bears the name of Hon. 
William Irwin, Governor of California in 
1875. 

JACKSON, the county seat of Amador 
County, was named for General Thomas J. 
Jackson, C. 8S. A. (Stonewall Jackson) by set- 
tlers from the South. 

JACKSONVILLE is the place where Col. 
Alden A. M. Jackson discovered gold in 1849. 

JAMESTOWN is still called by the old 
name “JIMTOWN” by the old-timers. It 
was named for Col. James, a prominent man 
in Stockton’s mining company. A still older 
name for the place is AMERICAN CAMP, 
given to distinguish it from surrounding 
camps where the population was largely 
foreign. 

JANESVILLE was named for the 
woman who lived there, Mrs. Jane 
head. 

JAYHAWK was the general nickname for 
people from Kansas. Col. Jennison, who 
took his regiment to that State during 
the Civil War, was nicknamed by his sol- 
diers the ‘‘Gay Yorker,’ as he was very 
jovial, and came from New York. This was 
taken up by the masses and applied as “J 
Hawker’ to all the regiment, and was in 
turn inherited by the citizens. 

JENNY LIND was named at a time when 
the great Swedish vocalist was creating a 
furore in the Hast. 


JACKSONVILLE was named for William 
Johns, Superintendent of the mines. 

JOHNSTONVILLE was started on 
farm of Robert Johnson, in 1862. 

Judsonville was founded by Egbert Judson 
in 1860. 

KANE SPRINGS, in the Mohave Desert, 
were named for their first owner. They are 
also known as MESQUITE, CAVE and 
DESERT SPRINGS. 

KEARNEY bears the name of General S. 
W. Kearny, U. S. A. 

KELSEY. The first settlers of old Kelsey- 
ville were Messrs. Kelsey and Stone, who 
drove stock into what they ca’led BIG 
VALLEY, in 1847. They were killed by the 
Indians in 1849, near the present site of the 
town. 


KERN. The KERN RIVER was named 
for a member of General J. C. Fremont’s 
expedition; and the CITY and COUNTY 
take their name from the river. Kern City 
was at one time known as SUMNER, for 


first 
Bank- 


the 
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Hon. Charles Sumner, the statesman. Kern 
County was organized in 1865, and has an 
area Of 8,159 square miles. The county seat 
is Bakersfield. 

KINNEYTOA. Abbott Kinney, the botan- 
ist and editor, was fellow commissioner with 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, in her work 
among the Mission Indians. 

KNIGHT’S FERRY, KNIGHT’S VAL- 
LEY. The Ferry and Landing Place 
were named for William Knight in 1849; and 
the valley in 1853 for Thomas Knight, who 
was its first permanent settler. 

KNOXVILLE recalis the name of Mr. 
Knox, the first lessee of the Redington 
Quicksilver Mines. The old name of the 
settlement was “BUCKHORiw RANCH.” 

59. LASSEN. Peter Lassen, one of Fre- 
mont’s guides, was one of the famous trap- 
pers and frontiersmen who helped to make 
history rapidly. The mountain named for 
him looks down on the place where he 
was killed by the Piute Indians in 1859. The 
COUNTY that bears his name was organ- 
ized in 1864, and has an area of 4,750 square 
miles. The county seat is Susanville. 

LATROBE was named by F. A. Bishop, 
the Chief Engineer of the old Placerville 
and Sacramento Railroad, in honor of La- 
trobe, the civil engineer of the first rail- 
road in the United States. 

LICK OBSERVATORY. The famous ob- 
servatory on Mount Hamilton was endowed 
by the Hon. James Lick. 

LINCOLN. Several settlements were 
named for the martyr President, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

LINN MT. was named for Senator Lewis 
F. Linn, of Missouri, by settlers from that 
State. 

LITTON SPRINGS was once owned by 
Captain Litton. 

LIVERMORE. Robert Livermore entered 
Santa Clara Valley in 1816, and married 
into the well-known Higuerra family. 

LOVELOCK was founded by George Love- 
lock in 1855. 

MARION was named for General Francis 
Marion. 


LOS NIETOS. Manuel Nietos was the 
owner of the rancho it is on. Literally it 
means in Spanish ‘‘The grandchildren.” 
60. MARTINEZ. Named for Temiente Ygna- 
cio Martinez, who owned the Rancho Pinole. 
See Pinole. The old name was CANADA 
DEL HAMBRE (The Valley of Hunger) be- 
cause a troop of Mexican soldiers nearly 
starved there while hunting Indians. 


MARYSVILLE was named for Mrs. Mary 
Cavilland, one of its founders. 


MARYSVILLE BUTTES were discovered 
by Captain Luis A. Arguello, in 1820, and 
named PICAHOS (Peaks.) They were called 
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“Buttes” by Michael Laframbois, a Hud- 
son Bay Company trapper, in 1829. Since 
then they have been known as LOS TRES 
Picos (The Three Peaks), and SUTTER 
BUTTES. 

MILLBRAE was the home of D. O. Mills, 
the millionaire. 

MESA DEL PADRE—Table land of Father 
Barona. 

MENDOCINO. The CAPE was discover- 
ed by Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo in 1542, and 
named for Don Antonio de Mendoza, the 
Viceroy of Mexico. The BAY was named 
for the cape by Samuel Brannan. The 
COUNTY, which was named for the Bay, 
was organized in 1850, and has an area of 
3,460 square miles. The county seat is 
Ukiah. 

MODJESKA, the California home of 
Helen Modrzejewska, Countess of Bozenta, 
who is better known as Modjeska, the fa- 
mous Polisn actress. 

MONTEREY (Kings Mt.). The BAY was 
mamed by Sebastian Vizcaino in 1602, in 
honor of his friend and patron, Gaspar de 
Zunniga, Count of Monterey and Viceroy of 
Mexico. The COUNTY, which was named 
for the bay, was organized in 1850, and has 
an area of 2,450 square miles. The county 
seat is Salinas. The old name of the CITY 
where Commodore Sloat raised the stars and 
stripes was ACHOSTA, an Indian name. 

MORRIS SIDING bears the name of Ma- 
jor William Gouveneur Morris, at one time 
U. S. Marshall for California. 

MORROW is named in honor of Gene-al 
Henry A. Morrow, U. S. A. 

MOUNT BREWER is named for Prof. 
W. H. Brewer. 

MOUNT FITCH is named for Capta-n 
Henry D. Fitch. 

MOUNT HELENA. Just before the Rus- 
sians abandoned Fort Ross in 1841, Wosse- 
nessky, the raturalist, fixed a plate on the 
summit of the mountain, naming it Helena 
for the Czarina of Russia. The Spanish 
name was SILVERADO, a name made fa- 
mous by Robert Louis Stevenson in his 
story of the “Silverado Squatters.” 

MOUNT HOFFMAN was named for Chas. 
F. Hoffman, of the California Geological 
Survey. 

MOUNT LYELL honors the name of Sir 
Charles Lyell, the eminent British geolo- 
gist. 

MOUNT NEWBERRY is named for Prof. 
J. S. Newberry, the eminent New York 
geologist. 

MOUNT WHITNEY, the highest moun- 
tain in the United States, is named for Prof. 
J. D. Whitney, the first State Geologist of 
California. 

MURPHY was a character well known 
to all the argonauts. He married the daugh- 
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ter of an Indian chief, and was rich and in- 
fluential in 1849. 

MURRIETA is on the rancho owned by 
J. Murrieta in 1856, and has no connection 
with Joaquin Murietta, the notorious ban- 
dit, who was killed at Pinola Pass by Harry 
Love’s rangers, July 27, 1853. 

61. NOBLES PASS bears the name of one 
who was a leader of the gold hunters of 
1851. 

NORDHOFF. Charles Nordhoff is the au- 
thor of several books on California. He was 
for several years on the staff of Harper’s 
Magazine. 

NORTONVILLE. Noah Norton was the 
owner of the Black Diamond Coal Mines, in 
1861. 

ORTEGA is in honor of Governor Louis 
Arguello Oriega. The name in Spanish 
means ‘“‘Grouse.’’ There is also a town 
called ORTEGALITO—little grouse. 

OWENS LAKE. This lake, whose waters 
are a saturated solution of soda minerals, 
was named by Fremont for Richard Dale 
Owen, the geologist. 

PACHECO. Several towns and a peak 
bear the name of the distinguished Don 
Romualdo Pacheco, Governor of California 
in 1875. 

PADRE BARONA VALLEY. See Mesa 
del Padre Barona. 

PALOMARES CANYON is’ named for 
Francisco Palomares, a noted Indian fighter. 

PASTORIA DE LOS BORREGAS (Pas- 
toral Life of the Borregas) hsiteETAO 
toral life of the Borregas) is the quaint title 
of a rancho. 


PENTZ P. O. Uncle Sam wanted a post- 
office, and was willing that Mr. M. Pence 
should be postmaster in 1850; but the name 
got badly twisted before it got through the 
official machinery of the P. O. Department. 

PERAL‘1A was built on the rancho owned 
by Don Jose Domingo Peralta. 

PERKINS. Hon. George C. Perkins was 
Governor of California in 1880, and is now 
in the U. S. Senate. 

Uw E—A 

PICO. Several places have been named 
for Don Pio Pico, Governor of the territory 
in 1845. 

PIERCE PEAK is named for President 
Franklin Pierce. 

POPE VALLEY. William Pope settled 
there in 1841. 

POTTER VALLEY was called BE-ILOH- 
KAI or ‘‘Leafy Valley,’’ by the Indians be- 
fore the Potter Brothers settled there in 
1853. 


PRATTVILLE was known as “Big 
Meadows,’ until a post-office was estab- 
lished and Dr. Willard Pratt was appointed 
its first postmaster. 
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POINT ARGUELLO was named by Van- 
couver, 1793, in honor of the Spanish Com- 
mander at Monterey. 


POINT CABRILLO is named in honor of 
Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo, the first naviga- 
tor to coast along our shores, in 1542. 


PORTOLA is in honor of the famous 
Spanish explorer, often mentioned in these 
pages. 

PUNTA DE LOS REYES (Point of the 
Kings) was discovered by Vizcaino on Janu- 
ary 6, 1604, the ‘‘feast day of the Kings.” 

62. RAMONA was named for the daugh- 
ter of Hon. J. De Barth Shorb. 


REDDING, the county seat of Shasta 
County, takes its name from the old FORT 
REDDING of 1854, which was on the ranch 
of Major Pearson B. Reading, the pioneer 
hunter and frontiersman. READING BAR 
was discovered by the Major. 

ROACH CREEK bears the name of a pio- 
neer who lost his life in its waters. 

ROOSEVELT is in honor of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

SARGENT. See La Brea. 

SATICOY is on the old rancho Santa Paula 
Y Saticoy—St. Pauline and Saticoy—the lat- 
ter being a Spanish family naime. 

SCOTT General 
Scott. 

SEARLES. J. W. Searles discovered borax 
in the dry lake in 1863. 

SHERWOOD VALLEY is named for A. E. 
Sherwood, its first settler. It was known 
to the Indians as CHE-HUL-I-KAI, or 
“North Valley.” 

SHORB is named for Hon. J. De Barth 
Shorb. 

SILLIMAN Peak is named for Professor 
Benjamin Silliman, the scientist. 

SISSON is named for George Sisson, the 
popular hotel keeper there. 

SKAGGS SPRINGS were located by A. 
Skaggs in 1856. 

SNYDER was named for Major Jacob R. 
Snyder. 

SUSAN RIVER was named by 
Roop, for his only daughter, in 1853. 


SUTRO AEIGHTS was the home of Adolph 
Sutro, the promoter of the great Comstock 
Tunnel, 


is named for Winfield 


Isaac 


SUTTER. No name is more closely woven 
into the history of the State than that of 
Col. John A. Sutter, a native of Switzer- 
land, and once a Captain in the Swiss 
Guards of Charles X of France. He emi- 
grated first to Missouri, and then to Cali- 
fornia in 1838, and called his first settlement 
NEW HELVETIA, the old name of Swit- 
zerland. It is better known now as Sutter's 
Fort, in the city of Sacramento. It was 
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at his saw-mill on SUTTER’S CREEK that 
Jas. Marshall discovered gold. SUTTER 
COUNTY was organized in 1850, and has 
an area of 611: square miles. The county- 
seat is Yuba City. 

STOKES is named in memory of Colonel 
John Stokes, of 1776. 

STOCKTON, the county seat of San Joa- 
quin County, is named for Commodore R. 
F. Stockton, U. S. Navy, and Territorial 
Governor of California in 1846-1847. The site 
of the city was settled by Charles M. 
Weber, 1844, who called the place TULE- 
BURGH. 

STARR KING. Both mountain and lake 
are named for the Rev.'rhos. Starr King. 

STANFORD. The town was named for 
Governor Leland Stanford, the great rail- 
road builder. The LELAND STANFORD, 
JR., UNIVERSITY was built and endowed 
as a memorial to the memory of the Gov- 
ernor’s son. 

STEELSWAMP recalls E. Steele of Yreka, 
who was a great favorite among. the 
Shasta Indians. 

TAYLORSVILLE is named for Jobe T. 
Taylor, one of the founders. 

TENNANT is named for William Ten- 
nant. It was known for a long time as 
the ‘21 Mie House.’’ 

TRUCKEE carries the name of the Ca- 
nadian trapper, Baptiste Truckee, one of 


Joseph R. Walker's party who discovered 
the river when the party were suffering 
for water. 


TUTTLETOWN is named for a pioneer. 
It was at one time the home of Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain. 

68. VALLEJO was the State Capital in 
1852. It is named for Gen. Mariano Guada- 
lupe Vallejo, the former Commandante Gen- 
eral of California. His name literally 
means ‘Small Valley.’’ 

VANDERBILT. The Hon. Chauncey De- 
pew was one of the directors of the branch 
railroad irom Blake to Manvel, and the 
name Vanderbilt was given to the new ter- 
minus in honor of his chief, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt of the New York Central R. R. 

VERDUGO was named for Don Mariano 
de Luz Verdugo. 

VISALIA was founded in 1852 by Nathan- 
iel Vise, the famous hunter. 

VOLTA is named in honor of Prof. Ales- 
sandro Volta, the eminent Italian electri- 


cian. 
WALKER’S PASS was. discovered by 
Joseph R. Walker, the explorer. 


WARFIELD was founded by Dr. J. B. 
Warfield. 

WASHINGTON. Several places have 
been named for our first president. 
WASHINGTONVILLE was the old name 
of Downieville. 
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WEAVERVILLE is named for the pio- 
neer who discovered the placers there. 

WEBER CREEK is where Charles M. 
Weber discovered gold. 

WHEELER is named for Captain Geo. 
M. Wheeler, leader of Government surveys 
and explorations in the West. 

WHITTIER was settled by a colony of 
“Friends,” and named in honor of the 
great Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. 

WILSON is named for A. D. Wilson, U. 
S. Topographer. 

WINDY GAP is the pass te Death Valley 
where General Wingate’s troops camped, 
and was known as CAMP WINGATE; 
corrupted to its present name, which is 
certainly appropriate when the wind blows. 

WOOD’S CREEK was named for the Rev. 
James Wood, in 1848. 

WOOD'S POINT was named for Thos. 
Wood, alias ‘“‘Tom Vaquero’’—Tom the Cow 
Bom—who was a deserter from a whaling 
vessel in 1849, and became a squaw man 
among the Tomales Indians. 

YOUNTVILLE is where George C. Yount 
settled in 1831. 

NICKNAMES. 

“Cada uno es come Dios le higo, y aun 
peor muchas vezes.’’—Cervantes. (‘‘Every 
one is as God made him, and often a great 
deal worse.’’) 

The name “Devil’’ comes from the Greek 
“Diablo,”’ which means ‘“‘slander’’; and Sa- 
tan himself is called the Prince of Slan- 
derers, and Old “Nick,’’ so when a slan- 
derous name is given to a place out of pure 
devilment, it is called a nick-name, or a 
devilishname. In the early days of mining 
the great Sierras proved: 


“A rough, wild nurse land, but whose 
crops were men. 

A land where, girt by friends or foes, 

A man might say the thing he would.”’ 


The vast hordes, gathered from all parts 
of the world, were like a lot of boys just 
turned out from school, and if there be 
any at this late day who object to these 
names, let them take to heart Shakes- 
peare’s words: 


“Hortensio, peace, thou knowest not 
gold’s effect.’’ 


AGUA PUERCA Y LOS FRANCOS— 
Water fit for the pigs and Franks—is the 
title of one of the old Spanish ranchos, 
whose owner disliked all foreigners 
(Franks.) 

AGUA TIBIA means “Shinbone water” 
spring. 

ANTI FAT SPRINGS are named for the 
purgative character of the waters. 
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ARTIC is located in the hot Mohave des- 
ert. 

BAGDAD comes from the Arabic “Bagh,”’ 
which means “‘Garden.’’ When the ancient 
city of Selenicea was destroyed, the only 
thing that escaped was the cell of the 
Monk, ‘“WDad.”’ When Caliph Almazar 
founded the new city on the ruins of the 
old, A. D., 762, he named it for Dad’s Gar- 
cen. A queer name to find in a dreary 
western desert. 

BONE YARD is itself a nickname for 
“graveyard.”’ 

BRANDY C.iTY was a notable camp in the 
days when most men were satisfied with 
“whiskey straight.” 

BUMMERVILLE was one of the lively 
camps of ’49. 

CADIZ is located in a waterless desert, 
but is named for the bay on the south 
west coast of Spain. The name in Phoe- 
nician means the “fortified place.”’ 

CHALK FORD was the old name of 
BIEBER. 

CHEMISE MOUNTAIN is in the Coast 
Range. 

COCK ROBIN ISLAND was named for 
a noted ‘‘bad man’ of the early days who 
bore that nickname. 

COON HOLLOW was where a lot of col- 
ored men mined. 

CUT THROAT BAR is a placer camp 
where a German cut his own throat. 

DEVIL. His Satanic Majesty has been 
shown full honors and appreciation in this 
State. The DEVIL’S ARM CHAIR in 
DIABLO—devil—CANYON is of solid stone 
and warranted fire-proof; and the CAN- 
YON is a laboratory worthy of satanic 
genius, for it is fitted up with hot water, 
steam baths, sulphur baths, acid baths, 
etc. The DEVIL’S ELBOW is a crook in 
the canyon; and the DEVIL’S GATE the 
mouth of the box canyon. THE DEVIL'S 
GRIST MiLL is a geyser that works with 
a hoarse, sputtering clatter; and _ the 
DEVIL’S INK STAND is a geyser whose 
waters are black and _ indelible. The 
DEVIL’S KITCHEN is well supplied with 
“cooking materials,’’ especially steam and 
hot water. The DEVIL’S PEAK is said to 
be a devilish hard place to climb, while 
the DEVIL’S NOSE seems to warn one 
to obey the old adage: “Speak well of the 
Devil, for he may catch you some day.” 

The DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL LAKE is 
big enough and deep enough to intoxicate 
a host of imps. See also Diablo, Spanish 
for Devil. 

DIGGER INDIANS. These Indians did 
not compare favorably with the Sioux and 
Cheyennes encountered on the old over- 
land trail; and were promptly named “‘aig- 
gers,’’ because they were not good hunters 
or fighters, but ‘‘dug’’ roots for food. 
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DOGTOWN was the old name of Magalia, 
given because Mrs. Bassett raised a great 
many dogs to sell to the miners. 

DOUGH FLAT was where the miners 
found it easy to fill their pockets with 
the ‘‘dough’’—slang for ‘‘money.”’ 

DRUNKEN INDIAN was the nickname 
of CONCOFPD, which was settled by staid 
men from Massachusetts. Another de- 
risive name that was given them for their 
goodness was TODOS SANTOS—AIl Saints. 

6. EYE WATER SPRING was used by 
the Indians for ophthalmia. 

FIDDLETOWN, the old name for Oneida, 
was very fond of dances. 

HANGMAN’S RAVINE was an 
place of execution in 1859. 

HANGTOWN was the old name of Placer- 
ville in 1848. Two Mexicans and one 
American were lynched for stealing horses. 
Tle name was changed in 1851. 

HARD SCRATCH was a camp where it 
required ‘‘hard scratching’ of the gravel 
bars to pay expenses in the days when pro- 
visicns sold at exorbitant prices. 

HELLTOWN. The label of the liquid 
inspiration sold there in the wild and wooly 
days of '49 has been mislaid. 

HOODO BAR. The Indians employed 
there pronounced the greeting ‘“‘How d’ye 
do,’”’ as ‘“‘Hoo-do,’”’ and it became a bye- 
word among the miners. 

HOT LEMONADE SPRING. It is claimed 
that only sugar need be added to the waters 
to make a nice lemonade. 

HUMBUG. Several localities were 
this name by disappointed miners, 
hopes were not realized. 

JACKASS GULCH is where a pack ani- 
mal was lost in 1848. 


official 


given 
whose 


JAMON —a ham—was named by Portola 
yn 11769. 
LA PANZA is Spanish for ‘Paunch.”’ 


Taken probably from Don Quixote. 
LA QUEMADA —The 
“there is enough to eat.”’ 

LAS PUTAS is Spanish for ‘“‘harlots.”’ 

LAST CHANCE. Mr. Stoddard led a 
party of miners on a wild goose chase for 
“a lake of gold.’’ He was given a “last 
chance” at this gulch to find the trail, or 
die within 24 hours. He escaped during the 
night. 

LETTER BOX. A mining camp whose 
first post office was a box nailed to a tree 
by the side of the stage road. 

LOS PERROS is Spanish for-‘‘The Dogs.”’ 

MAGRA is Spanish for a rasher of ‘‘Ham 
and Eggs.” 

MICHIGAN FLAT was settled by pioneers 
from the Wolverine State. 

MILK PUNCH BAR had miners who took 


Overfull—means 
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fancy drinks, instead of the plain ‘forty 


rod” whiskey. 
MISSOURI TOWN is the old name of 
DOWNIEVILLE. It was settled by emi- 


grants from Missouri. 

MONTE DEL DIABLO is the “Devil's 
Mountain.’”” The Mount Diablo Meridian, 
the basis of the California land surveys, 
passes through the peak. It owes its name 
to the fact of its volcanic origin. The 
early Spaniards called it Sierra de los Gol- 
gones, for a family living near there. 

66. NATAQUA TERRITORY formed a 
part of what is now Plumas County, Cali- 
fornia, and Roop County, Nevada. It was 
organized when the position of the line 
between the two States was in dispute, and 
was the bone of contention during the 
SAGE BRUSH WAR. 

NIGGER HILL is where a colored man 
“struck it rich’’ in the placers. 

ONE SUERTE is part English and pat‘ 
Spanish for “One Chance.”’ 

PIKE recalls the old song of 
Bowers: 


"49, Joe 


“My name it is Joe Bowers, and I’ve got 
a brother Ike, 

I come from old Missouri, yes all the way 
from Pike.” 


The ‘Pikes’’ were the wandering ‘‘poor 
white trash,’’ that followed no industry 
steadily, but roamed over the earth in a 


wagon, squatting here or there for a time; 
but moving on when the school house bells 
began to scare the deer away. The nick- 
name was given to those who followed the 
trail of Gen. Zebulon M. Pike, U. S. A., 
the explorer who caused Pike’s Peak stam- 
pede to Colorado. 

PINOLE. The Rancho Pinole of Don Ig- 
nacio Martinez, furnished ‘‘pinole’’ for the 
Mexican troops. It consisted of parched 
sweet corn ground up and mixed with su- 
gar. <A tablespoonful in a cup of water 
made a meal, and may be called the origi- 
nal breakfast food. 

POKER FLAT has been described and 
made famous by Bret Harte in “The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat.’’ Named for the great 
American game of cards, “Draw Poker.”’ 

POTATO WAR. The Pit River Indians 
harvested three acres of potatoes for Wil- 
liam Moorehead, ‘‘when he wasn’t looking,”’ 
and started quite a war in 1857. 

POVERTY. The FLAT and HILL were 
camps where the miners found it difficult 
to keep themselves supplied with food dur- 
ing the hard winters. 

67. QUIEN SABE—Who 
answer a Mexican generally 
question asked by a foreigner. 
lent to “I don’t know.” 


QUITO—quits—or free from obligations. 


knows—is_ the 
gives to any 
It is equiva- 
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RICH GULCH. See Yankee Hill. 

ROBBERS’ ROOST. The name of the 
head of the pass in Soledad Canyon, near 
Acton, which was for many years’. the 
home of the bandit Vazquez. 

ROGUE iS NAMED for the TO-TO-TIN 
Indians, who were generally known as the 
‘“‘Rogue”’ Indians on account of their being 
notorious thieves. 

ROUGH AND READY was named in the 
days when Gen. Zachary Taylor—Old Rough 
and Ready—was the idol of the people. He 
was the twelfth president of the United 
States—1849—1850. 

SAN. One author says: ‘In the early 
California days, it was ‘‘the cheese’ for 
the adventurous Yankee to pay great def- 
erence to the Roman Catholic predilections 
of the aboriginal and abo-Mexican popula- 
tion by adding ‘‘San’’—saint—to every place 
name.”’ In this way we have ‘‘San’’ Quen- 
tin, and even “San” Diablo was once pro- 
posed as the name of a new town near 
the great peak of that name. 

SAILOR BOY’S RAVINE. Four’ jolly 
tars were sent to the top of a supposed 
barren ravine to dig for gold by some jok- 
ers, but to the surprise of all, they struck 
it rich. 

SAW PIT FLAT. The old name _ for 
Buckeye Fat, as lumber was whip-sawed 
there in 1850. 

SHINGLE. Centers for the manufacture 
of shingles. 

SHIRT TAIL BEND, around which the 
miner led the bear in an exciting morning 
race. 

SIBERIA is a cool name for a railroad 
station located in the hottest part of the 
Mohave Desert. 

SKULL CREEK. See Calaveras. 


STRINGTOWN was strung along. the 
river for over a mile in 1849. 

TOADTOWN is the old name for John- 
stonville, where they once had a “shower 
of toads’’ during a cloud burst. 

TRABUCO is Spanish for ‘“Blunderbuss.”’ 

TULE CONFEDERACY is the nickname 
for a district northwest of Honey Lake, 
where the settlers largely sympathized with 
the South curing the Civil War. 

WASHERWOMAN’S BAY is where the 
Senoritas of the Presidio, San Francisco, 
did their laundry work in the early days. 

WHISKEY BAR miners indulged in no 
fancy drinks, but ‘took theirs straight.’’ 

WHISKEY DIGGINS was the nickname 
of old NEWARK. 

WHISKEY TOWN is the derisive name 
of STELLA—Star. 

YANKEE HILL was’ known first as 
SPANISHTOWN, as that element predomi- 
nated. In 1850 it was called RICH GULCH. 


In 1854, people from New England gained 
the ascendancy, and the name was changed 
again. 

YOU BET was a common slang phrase of 
affirmation among the miners. 


INDIAN NAMES. 

The meaning of many Indian names has 
already been given incidentally, with the 
modern names, but there are many others 
that constitute almost the only remem- 
brance of the vast tribes that once cov- 
ered the State. 

ALGOOTOON was formerly known as 
LAKEVIEW. ‘Algoot’” was the ancient 
hero of the Sa-bo-ba Indians, who fought 
and killed Tau-quitch, the cannibal mon- 
ster of the San Jacinto Mountains. 

AHWAHNEE—Deep Grassy Valley—is the 
old name of the Yosemite Indians. 

APTOS is the name of a tribe. 

ARAB SPRING. The miners called the 
desert Indians ‘‘Arabs.”’ 

ARCATA is Indian for a ‘“‘sunny spot.” 

BOLGONES is the name of a tribe. 

CAHTO means “‘quicksand.”’ “Cah"’— 
water; and ‘‘To’’—mush. 

CAHUENGA is the name of a tribe. 

CAHUILLA—Master—is the name of a 
tribe. 

CALPELLA is named for Chief Culpa- 
lan—‘‘the shell fish beare?.”’ 

CAYMUS is the name of a tribe. 

CARQUINEZ is the name of a tribe. 

CHEMEHUEVIS is the name of a tribe 
occupying that valley. 

CHIMILES is the name of a tribe. 

CHISMANTUCK was Chief of his tribe. 

CHOLAME is a tribal name. 

CHONAL was the name of the tribe liv- 
ing around the mountain. 
CAYUMAS—River of St. Mary and the Ca- 
yumas. 

CHOWCHILLA was the name of the tribe 
living in that valley. 

CISCO means ‘‘trout”’ in Indian. 

COAHUILA—Seceders—is the name of a 
tribe. 

COLOMA. COLUMA are named for the 
Culloomah tribe. Columa was _ formerly 
known as Sutter's Hill. 

CONOTOK SPxKINGS—White Ground 
Springs—is the old name for Siegler Springs. 
The ground is white from the mineral mat- 
ter deposited by the waters. 

COOS BAY means in Indian the “‘en- 
closed bay.”’ 

COSO is Indian for ‘‘broken coal.”’ 

COSUMNE is the name of the tribe that 
lived along the river. The name means 
“Salmon.” The Spaniards called the 
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stream RIO DE LOS COSUMNES—River of 
the Cosumne Indians.”’ 

CONCOW is the name of the tribe that 
lived in the valley. 

CUYAMA, CUYAMACA are named for 
the Cuyamaca tribe. The Spanish name of 
the stream was RIO SANTA MARIA Y 
CAYUMAS. 

69. EL CAPITAN, in the Yosemite, was 
known to the Indians as To-toch-ah-nu-lah, 
“The Great Chief of the Valley.’”’ The 
name in Spanish means ‘‘Captain,’’ or Chief. 

GLACIER ROCK, in the Yosemite, was 
known to the Indians as Oo-wo00-yoo-wah, 
“The Great Rock of the Elk.’’ 

GUAJOMA is one of the most typical 
ranchos left in California. It means the 
“House by the Frog Pond.”’ 

INYO is the name of a tribe. The 
COUNTY was organized in 1866, and has an 


area of 10,224 square miles. The county- 
seat is Independence. 
IVANPAH means in Indian “Dove 


and ‘‘Pah’’—water. 
“water basket’ of 


Spring.”’ ‘‘Ivan’’—dove; 

JAPATUL means the 
the Indian. 

KETTEN CHOW is the Indian name for 
CAMMAS VALLEY, where the wild Camass 
root (Camassia esculenta) abounds. 

KIBESILLAH means the “Head of the 
Valley. 

KLAMATH. Many places bear the name 
of this once powerful tribe. 

LASSECKS MT. is named for an old chief. 

LUPYOMI was known to the Spaniards 
as LA LAGUNA DE LUP YOMIZ—The 
Lake of the Lup Yomi Indians. The name 
means the *“Town of stones.”’ 

70. MARICOPA is the name of a once 
powerful tribe. 

MARIN. Chief Marin of the La-ca-tu-it 
tribe, fought with the Spaniards for several 
days, in 1815, on the island in San Francisco 
Bay that bears his name; while his sub- 
chief Quentin created a diversion at PUNTA 
DE LA QUENTIN. Marin was baptised 
‘“‘Marinero’ —the mariner—by the padres, as 
he often acted as ferryman for them on the 
Bay. He died at San Rafael Mission in 
1834. MARIN COUNTY was organized in 
1850, and has an area of 516 square miles. 
The county seat is San Rafael. 

MARK WEST CAMP was named for the 
founder. it was known to the Indians as 
Po-ti-qui-yo-ni. 

MAYCOMAS MT. was named for the May- 
a-camass tribe—The camass eaters. 

MENTONE is Indian for “Chin.” 

MOCCASIN. The name of the Indian’s 


foot cover is from the Algonquin word 
**Makisin.”’ 


MODOC. The Modoc War and the mur- 
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der of General Canby are still fresh in the 
minds of Californians. The tribal name 
means *“‘The Head of the River,’ as they 
lived around the head-waters of Pit River. 
MODOC COUNTY was organized in 1854, and 


has an area of 4,987 square miles. The 
county seat is Alturas. 
MOHAVE. The river and desert are 


named for the Mo-ha-hri or Am-u-cha-ba 
tribe. The Spaniards called them the ‘‘Mo- 
jave,”’ and the river the RIO DE LAS 
ANIMAS—River of the Souls. Padre Fran- 
cesco Garces called the river the RIO DE 
LOS MARTIRES—River of the Martyrs— 
in memory of his sufferings while cross- 
ing the desert in 1776. Mohave means ‘The 
Three Mountains,’ referring to the three 
main ranges surrounding their desert. 


MOKELUMNE is a corruption of WA- 
kal-um-ni, meaning ‘“‘river.’’ The Span- 
iards called it the RIO MOQUELAMOS— 
River of the Moquelami Indians. 


MONO—good looking—is the name of a 
tribe. The COUNTY was organized in 1866, 
and has an area of 2,796 square miles. The 
county seat is Bridgeport. 

71. NAPA. At one time this tribe was 
large and powerful, but they were nearly 
exterminated by small pox in 1838. The 
name means “fish.” NAPA COUNTY was 
organized in 1850, and has an area of 800 
square miles. The county seat is Napa. 

NICASIO is the name of a tribe. 

NORTH DOME, in the Yosemite, was 
called To-ko-ya for the chief who was 
turned to stone for beating his squaw, Tis- 
sa-ack 

NOYO CREEK—sand-dune creek—was 
known as Chim-ne-ba-dah, which means 
“Brush Creek.’’ It is also known as PUD- 
DING CREEK. 

OJAI in Indian means “Nest,’’ the val- 
ley being surrounded by mountains. 

OLOMPALI is the name of a tribe. 

OTAY is the name of a tribe. 

PASADENA is a Chippewa Indian name 
given by Dr. T. B. Ellicot, one of the found- 
ers. The full name is WEOQUAN Pasa- 
DENA—the Crown of the Valley. 

PAUMA is the name of a tribe. 

PETALUMA—low hills—was called PUN- 
TA DE LOS ESTEROS—Point of the Estu- 
ary—by the Spaniards. The Indian name 
was Cho-cu-ali. 

PIUTE is the name of the powerful Pi- 
ute—True Ute—tribe. 

RACHO DE COLUS is 
Colus tribe. 

ROUND VALLEY was known 
Me-sha-kai, or ‘“‘Tule Valley.”’ 

ROYAL ARCHES, 
known to the Indians as 
watching eye. 


named for the 


as the 


in the Yosemite, were 
‘‘Hunto’’—the 
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SAMOA is for a native of that island. 
SANEL is the name of a tribe. 


SHASTA is named for the Shas-ti-ka 
tribe that lived around the mountain. The 
name means “stone house’ or ‘‘cave”’ 


dwellers. SHASTA COUNTY was organ- 
ized in 1850, and has an area of 4,050 square 
miles. The county seat is Redding. 

SIMI means ‘“‘The Source of Water.” 

SOLANO is named for the noted chief of 
the SUISUN tribe. He borrowed the name 
from Padre Solano. In Spanish the name 
means “East Wind.”” SOLANO COUNTY 
was organized in 1850, and has an area of 
$11 square miles. The county seat is Fair- 
field. 

SONOMA is the place where the Bear 
Flag was raised. It is named for the noted 
chief of the Cho-cuy-en Indians. In 1824 
Padre Jose Actimira gave the name So- 
noma to the chief, and the tribe adopted it. 
The name means ‘Moon Valley.’’ The CITY 
was laid out in 1835 by General Vallejo. The 
COUNTY was organized in 1850, and has an 
area of 1,540 square miles. The county seat 
is Santa Rosa. 


SUISUN is the name of a tribe. 


STANISLAUS. Chief Estanislao was de- 
feated in 1826 by the Spaniards, after a 
fierce battle. He was educated at the San 
Jose Mission. The Indians called the river 
La-kish-um-na. 

TAHOE was called MOUNTAIN LAKE 
by Fremont in 1844. In 1852 the Surveyor 
General named it BIGLER LAKE for the 
Governor. When Governor Bigler turned 
“copperhead” during the Civil War, the 
name was changed through the efforts of 
Reverend T. Starr King to Tahoe in 1863. 
The word is Washoe Indian ‘‘Tah-hoo-he,”’ 
and means “Big Water.’’ The French have 
the lake on their maps under the name 
BONPLAND for the French botanist and 
traveler. 


TAMALPAIS—“Tamal,”’ the name of the 


Indian tribe, and ‘Pais’’—country. The 
tribal name ‘Tamal’’ means "’Coast’’ in- 
dian. The mountain was named for the 


tribe living around it. Wilkes called it the 


“COAST MOUNTAIN.” 

TECOPAH is named for Chief Tecopah. 

TEHAMA is the name of a tribe. The 
COUNTY was organized in 1859, and has an 
area of 3,200 square miles. The county seat 
is Red Bluff. 

TEMESCAL. The Indian ‘Temes-cala” 
—sweat bath—is generally a brush hut cov- 
ered with blankets. Steam is produced by 
throwing water on hot stones. 

TEN MILE RIVER was known to the 
Indians as Be-dah-to—Quicksand River. 

TENEIYA was the chief of the Yosemite 
Indians. 


THREE BROTHERS, in the Yosemite, 


Overland Monthly. 


is where the three sons of Chief Teneiya 
were captured by Major Savage. The In- 
dians threw rocks down on the soldiers, 
and call the place Waw-haw-kee—Falling 
Rocks. 


TISSAACH MT. is Indian for ‘Goddess of 
the Valley.’’ 

TOMALES is the name of a tribe. 

TULOCAY is named for the Ulucas In- 
dians. 

TUOLUMNE is the name of a tribe, the 
word meaning ‘‘stone houses’ or “caves,” 
the same as Shasta, but in another lan- 
guage. ‘the COUNTY was organized in 
1853, and has an area of 2,232 square miles. 
The county seat is Sonora. 

73. UKiAH is named for the Yo-kai-ah 
tribe, and means “Deep Valley.” 

UMMO means ‘‘Lost Arrow.” 

WANOMA was the daughter of 
Sonoma. 

WEITCHPEC is the name of a tribe, and 


Chief 


means: “Where the rivers join.” 
YOKAYA is named for the Yo-kai-ah 
tribe. 


YOLO is a corruption of a tribal name. 
Yo-loy is the “Place thick with rushes.” 
The COUNTY was organized in 1850, and 
has an area of 1,017 square miles. The 
county seat is Woodland. 

YOSEMITE means a “full-grown griz- 
zly.”’ The valley was discovered by Major 
James D. Savage, March 21, 1851 while chas- 
ing the Yosemite Indians. The original 
name of the tribe was Ah-wah-nee—Deep 
Grass Valley—Indians. 


YREKA is the name of a tribe. 


YUMA is the name of a tribe, and means 
“Sons of the River.” 


COINED NAMES. 


Artificial names of a certain class, like 
Sunnyside, or Fairfield, are common in 
every State and nation, and attract but 
little attention. In California the settlers 
spread over the State within a few years, 
and the coining of names was common. 
The reader will notice many in the names 
already given; there are some that are 
worthy of special notice. 

ALBERHILL was named for Messrs Al- 
ber and Hill, the owners of the coal mines 
there. 

ALTADENA is made from the Spanish 
word “Alta’’—higher—and ‘‘Dena,’’ the ter- 
mination of Pasadena, an Indian word. The 
name was coined by Byron O. Clark, as 


Altadena is higher up the slope of Mt. 
Lowe than Pasadena. 

ANADA is Spanish ‘A-nada’’—‘‘to noth- 
ing’’-—and is equivalent to the American 


slang phrase, ‘down to bed rock.”’ 


ANAHEIM. Ana is Spanish for the Ann 
River, and Heim is Geramn for “Home.” It 











Santa Clara’s Mission Bells. 


is the name of a German settlement on the 
Santa Ana river, and means ‘‘Home on the 
St. Ann River.” 


ASPHALTO is in a district of asphalt 
mines; the mineral has been given the 
Spanjsh final ‘‘o.” 

BERRYVALE is 
fruits. 

BONAIR is from the French 
good—and the English ‘“Air.’’ 

CALEXICO is on the Mexican boundary 
line, and is made from Cali-fornia and 
M-exico. On the Mexican side is the town 
of Mexicali, formed in the same way. 

CALISTOGA. The Springs were once 
known as AGUA CALIENTE—Hot Springs— 
but Samuel Brannan said he would make 
a second Saratoga of them, and coined the 
name from Cali-fornia and Sara-toga. 

ELECTRA. A power line reaches from 
the town on the Mokelumne River to San 
Francisco, 148 miles, supplying mills and 
factories with electricity. 

ESMAR. Este-Mar, “This Sea.” 

FAIRFIELD is in a Fair field. 

GUAJITO. “Gua” is Indian for a ‘house 
by the water,’ and ‘‘jito’’ is the Spanish 
diminutive for “‘little.’’ ‘‘Little house by the 
water.” 

MAYFIELD was named by the 
E. O. Crosby in 1853, for his wife. 

MORTMERE. Mort—dead—and Mere— 
sea. It is named for the ancient or dead sea 
of salt, known as Salton Sea. 

NACIO means “I am born.” 
ORISEMBRIA is Mexican colloquial for 


in a district of small 


“Bon’— 


founder, 
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“Ahora es sembradia,’’ corrupted to Ora es 
sembria, and means ‘‘Here is (land) fit for 
planting.”’ 

ORESTIMBA is Mexican colloquial for 
“Ahora es. timba’’—‘‘Here’s a _ chance.” 
“Timba”’ is literally a hand in a game of 
chance, or 1n opportunity to try one’s luck. 

OWENYO is near Owen’s Lake in Inyo 
County, and is coined from those two 
words. 

OZONO is from “Ozone,’’ which is con- 
sidered by chemists as ‘“The life of the air.”’ 
The Spanish ‘“‘o’”’ has been added. 

RIALTO is from Rio-alto—‘‘above' the 
river.”’ 

RIODELL is from the Spanish 
river and the English word ‘‘dell.”’ 

RIOLINDO. Rio-Lindo means handsome 
river. 

SANS TACHE is a French phrase—‘‘with- 
out reproach.”’ 

SOTOYAMA was the name given by pa- 
dres to the Chief of the lake tribes. ‘‘Soto”’ 
is Spanish for ‘forest’? and ‘‘yama’’ is In- 
dian for “lake.” 

SOTOYOMs#. Soto yo me—My own forest. 

SPRiisGFIELD was named for the big 
spring in the field the town was built on. 

TOCALOMA. ‘Toca-loma, the ‘hooded 
hill.’”’ 

TISHTANG is a fanciful name given the 
creek for the peculiar sound made by the 
splashing waters. 

URBITA means the “little city.’’ 

YAJOME is Ya jo me, or “At last I stop” 
—a fitting ending also for this list of names. 


Rio’ — 





SANTA CLARA’S MISSION BELLS 





BY ARCH PERRIN 


Across the vale of glowing green 
The setting sun displays its power, 

Each tree appears a radiant queen 
As softly chimes the vesper hour. 


The evening zephyr gently moans, 
And to the trees some secret tells, 
While faintly sound the trembling tones 
Of Santa Clara’s Mission bells. 





ZAMBOANGA 
Al Medio Dia 





BY LEO HAYS 


The daughter of twenty tropic breeds, 
Mystery-eyed and bronze and grave, 
Glides by, unwinking in the glare, 
Her slippers clacking on the pave; 


And striding down the wide, still street, 
A figure jarring on its rest, 

Passes, disdainful of the heat, 
The square-jawed soldier of the West; 


Far out along the shaded road 
The nipa houses, low and brown, 
Stretch silent, and the wide, low hills 
Are sleeping with the sleeping town; 


The creaking cart drags slow along; 
The Chino nods within his door; 
The light falls soft upon the fort 
The Spaniard built in times of yore; 
The wading Moro bends to find 
Time-stranded pearl-shells on the shore. 


O, Zamboanga, white and calm, 

I know when I have passed you by 
That I shall long to see again 

Your still blue wave, and still blue sky; 


The pageant of your tropic night, 
The soft-eyed stars with palms between, 
The golden light on snow-white walls, 
Your life that sunset ushers in— 
With that wild want shall ask for these— 
That strange desire for what has been. 








